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Shorthand Transcription Studies 


BY WHITMORE AND WANOUS 


pr esents 1. In Lessons 1 through 5, the students transcribe from accurate 
shorthand plates material that they have previously typed 
9 Ss teps to from straight copy. : 
2. Beginning with Lesson 6, the students transcribe short, 
r eal office simple letters from accuracte shorthand plates. 


k ° l l ° 3. Beginning with Lesson 16, the students transcribe from their 
SHU un own notes that they have written, not from dictation, but 
from printed copy. 


transcription 


4. Beginning with Lesson 26, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of familiar material. 


5. Beginning with Lesson 31, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of unfamiliar material. 


6. Beginning with Lesson 46, the students are given practice and 


training in transcribing from ‘‘cold’’ notes. 


7. Beginning with Lesson 51, the 
students are given practice in 
transcribing notes that were 


taken from dictation given at 


natural rates. 


8. Beginning with Lesson 56, the 
students are given practice and 
training in transcribing notes 
that have corrections inserted 


and certain portions deleted. 


9. Beginning with Lesson 61, the 
students are given training and 


practice in taking dictation 





directly at the typewriter. 





All these processes include training in the correct use of words, punctuation, capital letters, 
spelling, hyphenating words, expressing numbers, using titles, using salutations, and using com- 
plimentary closes in letters. 


Skill in transcription requires more than typing speed, and it requires more than shorthand speed. 
These two skills must be put together in a workable pattern. That is precisely the job that is done 
by SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES. This book brings together materials which corre- 
late typewriting and shorthand. These two skills are integrated on a job competence basis. The 
result is a high rate of transcription which is the final measure of the value of a good stenographer. 
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Why teach a course 4 


in general business e 


A course in GENERAL BUSINESS should be a ‘‘must”’ in your 
school. It is designed for a general course for all students or the 
first course for all business students. An examination of this book 
will emphasize its importance as a contribution to general edu- 
cation and business education. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Fifth Edition — By Crabbe and Salsgiver 





GENERAL BUSINESS provides an understanding of the Ton map cheatin 0 ance 
fundamental business practices, and the student is Silent tion a 
taught how to use business services. It includes a suf- seen 

ficient treatment of business principles to serve as an 

introduction to other business courses. In other words, 

it is a ‘‘basic’’ business textbook. The problem material 
includes vocabulary building, textbook questions, origi- 
nal projects, and problems. The problems include inte- 
grated and applied business arithmetic. 
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Let’s Speak With a Strong Voice to the Right People 


I should like to propose that business teachers get started on a program of 
enlisting the support of business and industry in making opportunities we 
believe educationally important available to secondary-school youth. I don’t 
like to use the negative approach, but we all know that many, if not most, of 
the men and women who enter business occupations have not had schooling 
that will enable them to do the best kind of a job. And, in general, the more 
ability they have, the more likely they are to be guided away from a functional 
type of education. I believe most business educators will agree on two points: 
(1) that a large proportion of high school youth would profit immensely by 
taking one, two, or three business courses and (2) that large numbers of the 
group who will provide the country with business wisdom and leadership should 
be guided into business training rather than away from it. 


We business teachers will be able to implement our beliefs far more quickly 
and effectively if we can line up the power and support of the businessman and 
the industrialist. It is these men and women who finance education and who are 
in a position to influence educational policy-making. In other words, it is these 
people, rather than ourselves, to whom school administrators must listen. 


I believe the first step in obtaining a better educational program for all 
youth is for us to set up a strong national organization of business teachers. 
Only then will it be possible, on the national level, to confer with representa- 
tives of business and with the legislators in Washington. 


We all agree that there should be enough local discussion groups of business 
teachers so that each teacher may have an opportunity to attend several meet- 
ings a year conveniently. These meetings will provide for the dissemination of 
technical information, the discussion of professional problems, and social 
activities. One or two meetings on the state level could be held annually to 
bring together representatives of all discussion groups and as many other group 
members as desire to attend. Conclusions on professional problems could be 
crystallized, and delegates to regional or national conferences could be selected. 
There is room in this organizational structure for regional meetings, either of 
the delegate or popular type. 


But what is urgently needed is 
a national organization that would 
hold one or two annual conferences. 
Such conferences could make much 
progress if we approach our tasks with 
the welfare of the students upper- 
most in mind. We could then provide |; ouig Mudge, president of Califor- 
a voice, united and powerful, for the nia Business Educators’ Associa- 


tion; Fresno State College, Fresno, 
thousands of business educators. California. , 
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Every once in a while someone in educa- 
tion comes along with a new word or a new 
phrase, and many people believe that the 
new term means something new because 
they do not understand it. This situation 
has apparently developed recently in the 
field of bookkeeping. Let us look at the facts 
to see what is really meant by cierical record 
keeping, and whether or not we business 
teachers are again being confused in the way 
many were a few years ago when “‘personal- 
use bookkeeping” was the catch phrase. 

Everyone knows there can be no book- 
keeping without records. Records must be 
kept. Therefore, bookkeeping becomes 
partly a matter of record keeping. There is 
no escaping the fact that record keeping is 
bookkeeping; but many of the people who 
are writing about bookkeeping and speaking 
before business teachers about bookkeeping 
seem to have overlooked this simple fact. 

BOOKKEEPING CAN BE TAUGHT. Of course, 
bookkeeping involves much more than the 
simple mechanical procedures of writing the 
same thing in the same place day after day. 
It involves an understanding of the principle 
of debit and credit and the meaning of assets, 
liabilities, expense, income, and proprietor- 
ship and how each of these is affected by 
business transactions. Those persons who 
are most articulate with regard to record 
keeping would have us believe that the book- 
keeping teacher who knows his subject and 
knows how to teach cannot teach the know- 
ledges required in bookkeeping to high school 
boys and girls. They would also have us be- 
lieve that you can only teach many high 
school boys and girls the simple process of 
filling in forms or filling in columns with fig- 
ures without knowing why they are so doing. 

If bookkeping teachers are realistic about 
their jobs, they will know that there is no 


justification for taking a year or even a 


semester to teach such simple operations as 
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What is This Thing Called 


Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Clerical Record Keeping? 


Hamden L. Forkner 


these to any boy or girl. If that is the level 
of intelligence of the learner, he is not going 
to get a job in the first place which involves 
keeping records, because he will be elimi- 
nated by the employment tests or interviews. 
If he is above the level of intelligence that 
does not require this kind of specific instruc- 
tion, the beginner can readily learn the 
simple, mechanical record procedures on the 
job. All he needs to know in order to hold 
down a job of that kind is to learn how to 
follow directions, how to write legibly and 
rapidly, and probably how to do some arith- 
metic. But that is not record keeping. That 
is general education. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOLS. Another con- 
sideration to be taken into account is that 
the school has a much greater responsibility 
toward learners than the record-keeping 
enthusiasts seem to want to assume. The 
school must not only prepare the young per- 
son for his initial job, but it must also prepare 
him to advance in that job insofar as is pos- 
sible while he is yet in school. The school 
must also be concerned not only with tech- 
nical skills and knowledges required but also 
with job satisfaction of the worker. The rec- 
ord-keeping enthusiasts would have us stop 
with the first obligation; namely, prepara- 
tion for the initial task only. It is interesting 
to note, however, that many young people, 
upon graduation from high school, are re- 
quired to do more than repetitive mechanical 
work in their first bookkeeping job. 

The bookkeeping teacher who knows busi- 
ness and its job requirements knows that 
most companies prefer to promote persons 
to higher positions from their own staffs 
rather than to hire “outsiders” for such 
positions. Assume that two young people 
of equal ability are working for the same 
company. The first person graduated from 
high school where he took a year’s course In 
record keeping, in which he learned how to 
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fill out certain forms and to write figures in 
designated columns, but nothing about the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping. The 
other young man took a one-year course in 
bookkeeping. He too learned to fill out forms 
and write figures in designated columns, but 
while doing so he was getting a grounding 
in the principles of debit and credit. He 
knew what assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship meant; he had had experience with trial 
balances, simple profit and loss statements, 
and balance sheets, so that he had an aware- 
ness of how the routine transactions he was 
making were affecting the business. A job 
with more responsibilities soon opens within 
the company. The head bookkeeper calls in 
each of the boys for an interview. He finds 
that the first boy knows nothing about what 
is involved in the bookkeeping cycle of trans- 
actions—entering, posting, reports, closing 
of books, ete. The second boy, however, is 
able to answer questions intelligently about 
the work he has been doing and what it 
means to make entries and the importance 
of accuracy. He has been through the exper- 
ience of finding errors in his trial balances 
at school and of making reports. Which do 
you suppose will get the chance for advance- 
ment? Does the first boy have a reasonable 
right to criticize the school and the teacher 
that used one period a day for an entire year 
teaching him something he could have picked 
up on the job instead of getting him ready 
for possible advancement? 

WHAT ABOUT JOB SATISFACTION? The school 
should be concerned with helping each stu- 
dent to enter an occupation that will be 
satisfying to him. One of the most important 
ways of gaining job satisfaction is that of 
seeing how your own.work fits into the total 
job. Imagine a mechanic working in an 
automobile factory who never knows what 
he is doing in terms of final production. 
Needless to say, he would be an unusually 
dull person to be satisfied in such a case. The 
same is true of the person who works in an 
office keeping records. If he does not know 
the importance of the records he is keeping 
and the part they play in the operations of 
the business, he cannot have a great interest 
in the business or the job. Lack of interest 
is readily apparent to his supervisors and 
coworkers. Hence, again, the record-keeping 
advocates violate another important prin- 
ciple in vocational education. 

Of course, there is the old argument that 
We must not train people to do something 
they are not going to do. We all agree with 
this principle, but we must not be misled by 
theorists in education who tell us that a cer- 
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tain school had so many bookkeeping stu- 
dents and that there were only a small frac- 
tion of that number of bookkeeping jobs 
available. The record-keeping advocates 
would have us believe that the fact that they 
are not training bookkeepers but record 
keepers meets this questionable objection. 

There was once a farmer who heard about 
a new kind of bean. He planted acres of it 
and harvested an enormous crop. But no 
one came to buy the beans. A few of his 
friends tried it but did not like it. So finally 
to get rid of the beans he used them for fuel. 
He had failed to find out what kinds of beans 
people wanted and to take steps to market 
them. This farmer is like the theorist who 
claims we should not teach bookkeeping 
because young people do not get jobs as 
bookkeepers. Could it be because we have 
been teaching bookkeeping poorly or that 
we have not helped our students to see that 
the bookkeeping they take in high school 
follows the same general principles of book- 
keeping wherever practiced? Or were we 
satisfied with preparing the young person 
for a job and then failed to help him find a 
job that would utilize his abilities? Some- 
one keeps books; and the number of these 
persons is growing. Accountants and man- 
agers, together with their assistants, form a 
large percentage of employed personnel. 
Every owner of a small business should keep 
books. Probably the reason many of them 
do not is because there were too many ad- 
vocates of personal-use bookkeeping, record 
keeping, or no bookkeeping at all in the 
schools which they attended. 

America is a land of small businesses and 
is likely to continue to be that kind of a 
country. The farmer is a small businessman, 
and there are several million farmers. The 
average number of employees in retail stores 
in this country is less than five per store, 
which means that many of them are run by 
one or two people at the most. These small 
stores are sorely in need ofa knowledge of 
bookkeeping. Record keeping will not do 
the small businessman much good when he 
has to make out his income tax returns on 
the basis of profit and loss statements. The 
American school has responsibility for im- 
proving the conditions of the small business- 
man, including the farmer. One of the most 
important contributions it can make is to 
help those who are likely to become owners 
of small businesses to know something about 
bookkeeping. Let us stop talking about the 
number of bookkeeping jobs and be more 
realistic about the number of people who 

(Concluded on page 142) 
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The law of supply and demand 
still works. For many years there 
has been a sellers’ market in 
educational circles. The pendulum 
has swung to the opposite extreme, 
and we are in a buyers’ market. 
Educational institutions have 
many more positions than appli- 
cants. Many institutions are find- 
ing it difficult to obtain a complete 
staff. 

This situation is a challenge for 
the applicants for teaching posi- 
tions. How should an applicant 
proceed in securing a position? To 
save time and effort, ask yourself 
this vital question: ‘““What subject or sub- 
jects am I best prepared to teach?” 

Having chosen the field that you wish to 
enter, secure a list of prospective institutions 
for which you might like to work. Call upon 
these colleges personally, if possible.- Ascer- 
tain the name of the person at each of these 
colleges who does the employing and the 
exact pronunciation of his name. Procure 
an introduction, if possible, as it places you 
in a favorable light. As for push or pull, 
remember pull will help you obtain an inter- 
view but it will not hold your position. The 
push must be your own. Use 1 per cent pull 
and 99 per cent push. 

Before arranging this first interview there 
are some salient facts that you should know 
concerning the institution you are contact- 
ing—the date of its founding, its educational 
standards, the number of students enrolled, 
the number of faculty members, the promi- 
nent faculty members, the various depart- 
ments, and the type of community in which 
it is located. 

If you are unable to contact these colleges 
personally, write a letter to each school. 
There are several good books on letter writ- 
ing that will help you to compose a good 
letter. If you answer an advertisement for 
a position that is open, make your letter one 
that will stand out from the other letters that 
will be received. Use the best stationery you 
can afford—business size, 814 by 11, and 
white. Do not use hotel stationery. Pur- 
chase stationery with your name, address, 
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Selling Your Services 


by 
Halsey E. Ramsen 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 





and telephone number printed on 
each sheet. Type your letter, type 
your name beneath your signature, 
and do not forget to sign your 
letter. 

You must remember that the 
chief purpose of such a letter is to 
secure an appointment for you. A 
good opening sentence would be, 
“IT am writing to learn if there is 
an opening in your--__----- depart- 
ment.” A routine data sheet to 
accompany the letter may be en- 
closed, giving your name, address, 
telephone number, age, height, 
weight, nationality, martial status, 


educational record, business experience, and 


references. 


A small photograph pasted in 


the upper right-hand corner is also of benefit 
to the employer. 


After an interview has been arranged, bear 


in mind that the employer wants to know 
what you can do for him and whether or not 
you will fill his requirements and fit into his 
organization. Most institutions do not hire 
an employee upon the first interview. You 
will be judged by the manner in which you 


follow up the first interview. 


If you are 


asked to return for a second interview, do so. 


Below are a few reminders, assuming that 


you have secured your interview: 


2. 


DO’S 


. Be neatly groomed. 
Avoid asking for the interview on the day 


before or after a holiday. 


Know what you are going to say, say it, 


stop talking, and listen. . 


Limit your interview to twenty minutes 


the first time interviewed. - 


DON’TS 


Do not shake hands unless your prospec- 


tive employer offers to do so first. 


Do not sit down unless you are invited to 


do so. 


. Do not smoke upon entering the prospec- 


tive employer’s office. 
Do not talk about your troubles. 


Do not knock your present or former 


employer. 
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Following the interview ask two graduates 
of the institution about their Alma Mater. 
Then you may say in your second interview: 
“Since | talked with you I have talked with 
two of your graduates, and I now have the 
following questions to ask: ‘Suppose I take 
this position which is open. Where may I 
expect to be in ten years?’ “Do you have a 
merit rating system?’ ‘Do you have auto- 
matic salary increases?’ ‘What teaching load 
will I be required to carry?’ ‘Will I be ex- 

ted to do research or writing of articles for 
publication along with my teaching load?’ ”’ 


It is good strategy to use a follow-up letter 
after your interview. Your letter will create 
afavorable impression. The letter should be 
written and mailed so as to reach your pros- 
pective employer the day after your inter- 
view. The letter usually takes the form of 
a brief note of thanks and appreciation for 
the courtesy of the interview. It may stress 
briefly the qualifications that especially fit 
you for the position. For example: 


Dear Dr.------- 


I wish to thank you for 
your courtesy in granting 


me in today's interview 


the opportunity of tell- 
ing you why I think I can 
fill, to your satisfac- 
tion, the position of in- 
structor in your indus- 
trial management depart- 
ment. 


A third method of selling your services is 
to enroll in one of the first-class teachers’ 
agencies, which will charge you a small 
registration fee. This agency will then notify 
you of teaching positions that are open and 
for which you may apply if interested. A 
small fee, generally a percentage of your 
first year’s salary, must be paid to the agency 
if you accept one of the positions on their 
notification. 

The most important point to bear in mind 
when applying for a position is that you 
must be a salesman. In selling any product 
the salesman studies his product and the 
needs of his prospect. He then tries to fit 
them together. You have your services to 
sell. Therefore, adopt the same principles 
as if you were selling a tangible commodity. 
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43 Clerical Projects— 


1. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. \ 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 


4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 


5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


These projects require the student to handle all the 
clerical records of six different types of businesses. 
No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is re- 
quired. The book is a combination textbook and 
workbook, 


PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAININ G 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 
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The Case for the Simplified Letter 


Vaughn Fry 
Research and Standards Division 
National Office Management Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reprinted from the April, 1947, NOMA Forum 


Note: Teachers sometimes are inclined to believe that rules in regard to letter form 
are fixed forever, but actually they are constantly undergoing a change. One of the early 
changes was open punctuation, which is now almost universally accepted. We are gradually 
moving toward the further simplification of letter form. This article is the first of a series 
on N.O.M.A.’s program of simplified letters. It presents some rather radical changes, 
but it is presented here so that teachers will know what office managers are thinking, 


A lot of exclamation points have been ex- 
pended on the pros and cons of the sim- 
plified letter, adopted by the National 
Office Management Association’s national 
office over four years ago on October 3, 1942. 
It was on that date the executive committee 
approved the use of a format by the national 
office that included such radical variations 
from the norm as the dropping of the formal 
salutation and the complimentary closing. 

There is, of course, much more to the truly 
simplified letter than the dropping of dear 
and truly. Words like these were natural 
first fares for the chopping block. Such 
words stand out in their inappropriate- 
ness once they are carefully viewed. Actu- 
ally, the national office letter style has passed 
through a period of evolution in many other 
respects. During the last six months, it 
has been subjected to intensive experi- 
mentation.. This experimentation yielded 
fresh support to the “case for the simplified 
letter.” 

Practical simplification was expressed in 
terms of changes in text alignment, in ex- 
cluding certain data, and in adding more 
desirable data. Today’s simplified letter 
has not yet reached the goal of ultimate 
simplification, but it is finally ready for 
further use, study, and experimentation. 
The letter program will be one of the first 
projects submitted for action by the N. O. 
M. A. Standards Operating Division of the 
Office Standards Committee, now being 
formed. The product of this action would 
then be submitted to the appropriate sub- 
committee of the American Standards As- 
sociation for consideration in developing an 
official standard. 

Through the years, the traditional letter 
form has been attacked for such basic 
faults as wasted key strokes, superfluous ap- 
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pendages, and poor balance. The cum- 
lative effect of these attacks, when in- 
spired by sincere and constructive thinking, 
has been the paring down of much of the 
extraneous content that once marred letter 
make-up. This paring action has been spon- 
taneous but not unified. As a consequence, 
only the more cumbersome words have been 
removed. Much that has made letters 
baroque in style still remains. 

Sporadic improvement is not enough. The 
need for reconstructing today’s letter form 
is long overdue. Reconstruction must take 
the line of crystallizing, into a sound pat- 
tern, the best ideas on form simplification 
and a dynamic delineation of subject matter 
presentation. This pattern can then be- 
come a standard and its universal adoption 
can be promoted. 

Three reasons for reconstruction are: 

1. Increasing letter impact by streamlining 
both form and content. 

2. Reducing letter costs in terms of labor, 
materials, and machines; result, increased 
production. 

3. Establishing standards without stand- 
ardization. 

Letters should reflect compact thoughts 
rather than mental throat-clearings. Com- 
pactness is basic to the art of saying things 
simply. It is also basic in the elimination of 
useless bric-a-brac. Compactness has a 
a corollary in clear expression and clean 
format. 

The shorter the letter, the greater the 
savings in letter costs. But there are con- 


_stant and usually unrecognized ways of 


cutting costs in every letter, inherent in a 
properly planned format. Such savings can 
be described in terms of key-stroke re 
duction, reduced machine manipulation, 
and reduced consumption of materials— 
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all of which make for savings in labor costs. 
When these savings can be effected in ad- 
jition to an improvement of the appeal, 
force, and efficiency of the letter, the case 
for the simplified letter gains stature. As 
the stature grows, so grows the need and 
wstification for developing standards. 

“The import of standards,” to quote R. E. 
Shull, chairman of the N.O.M.A. Office 
Standards Committee, “‘is the establishment 
of certain clear-cut points of reference by 
which to measure results or performance. 
Standardization, on the other hand, connotes 
conformance to a relatively rigid pattern 
or requirements. Standards reflect sound 
goals. Standardization, carried to extremes, 
restricts individuality and originality.” 
Standards for the simplified letter, there- 
fore, would provide specifications for good 
practice. Yet there must be ample latitude 
for creativity if the sin of standardization 
is to be avoided. 

The general characteristics of the N. QO. 
M. A. letter can be briefly described by 
the following objectives, pertinent both to 
form and content: 

1. Elimination of the formal salutation. 

2. Elimination of the complimentary clos- 
ing. 

3. Use of extreme left block format. 

4. Addressing for use of window envelopes, 
where feasible. 

5. Use of subject heading to catch the 
reader’s attention, flash letter purpose, and 
suggest filing niche. 

6. Creation of a warm and friendly letter 
atmosphere. 

7. Avoidance of flowery words and stilted 
phrases; banishment of the cliche. 

8. Development of a straight forward and 
coherent flow. ‘ 

9. Achievement of naturalness of tone and 
approach. 

Much has been written on the merits and 
demerits of the formal salutation and the 
complimentary closing. Those opposed to 
omission hold the letter becomes too abrupt 
or shifts in gear too rapidly when the writer 
begins conveying his message without further 
ado. They exhibit a tenacious respect for 
the remaining vestiges of what was “My 
very dear Sir’’ or “‘I remain with best wishes, 
believe me to be Very truly yours.” Those 
favoring the simplified approach believe the 
opening and closing of each letter should 
be a challenge to the writer’s ingenuity, 
good taste, and word adeptness. 

It is probably true that the simplified 
letter requires a greater conscious effort in 
writing than those bridged with meaning- 
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less cliches. The simplification is a frank 
attempt to remove form letter ingredients 
from letter make-up. Too much connective 
tissue can hide the message the letter seeks 
to convey. 

Warmth is not created by a million 
“dears.” Nor is sincerity expressed by a 
million “yours trulys.” Friendliness is not 
expressed by “Your inquiry of even date 
has come to hand” or “Trusting that this 
information may prove helpful.” If these 
quotes seem exaggerated, a check on letter 
lattice work, past and present, will yield 
pithier support to the contentions. 

Yes, there is a challenge inherent in the 
job of composing letters naturally, directly, 
and coherently. But it is a challenge that 
should now be met. There is too much 
seepage of inane phrasery into our pool 
of written thought. Tightening our written 
thinking will produce a compensating 
warmth in our letters. The letter reader 
should have some of the impact of person- 
ality and physical punctuation that would 
be present had the writer conversed with 
him face to face, rather than from para- 
graph to paragraph. It is not quite true 
that a letter should be dictated as if the 
writer were talking to someone. The con- 
text of a conversation is usually too depend- 
ent on an exchange of ideas for continuity 
of expression. Perhaps it could be said that 
letters should be written like good conver- 
sation would be if the writer both spoke and 
listened to himself. 


The case for the simplified letter has been 
studied carefully by C. F. Fleckenstein, 
national research chairman, with the assis- 
tance of Carl H. Pollmar. The following 
analysis of the main features of the N.O. 
M. A. letter, written by Mr. Pollmar, effec- 
tively presents the story: 


The left-hand alignment of data, subject, and 
signatures saves the time now needed to determine 
position and eliminates the difficult positioning 
operation itself. The results are better in appearance 
for they do not depend upon the care and judgment 
of the typist. This arrangement is not new and un- 
tried. It is used at the present time by the Standard 
Register Company. 

Placing the date in the unorthodox left-hand top 
position not only brings the advantages discussed 
above but also has the virtue of bringing together all 
the essential information, the date, the addressee, 
and the subject heading. This is an aid when looking 
through the file for correspondence. It has the dis- 
advantages, however, of forcing the file clerk to file 
with his left hand or with the correspondence upside 
down. 

The name and address appear two spaces below 
the date and are typed in block style. In this posi- 
tion the letter may be used with a window envelope, 
thereby making unnecessary the typing of the name 
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and the address a second time. The elimination of 
the formal salutation and the complimentary close 
saves key strokes and increases the working space on 
the sheet. Long usage has made these phrases 
empty and meaningless. Is it not better to discard 
these verbal crutches and force the writer to bring 
the courtesy and friendliness they represent into the 
body of the letter? 

The subject heading is typed in capitals two spaces 
below the address. In this way it will be high lighted 
and serve to separate the heading from the body of 
the letter. Below the signature are aligned the 
typist’s initials without those of the dictator, the 
individuals to whom carbon copies are to be sent, 
and the page number. This position preserves the 
uniformity of style, the ease of typing, and the 
frugal use of key strokes, which characterize this 
simplified form. 

The body of the letter, written in block style, 
begins two spaces below the subject heading. The 
left-hand margin is set and the right-hand margin 
is gauged so that both will be approximately the 
same. Paragraphs are indicated by a double space. 
Long quotations, listings, or any other material that 
is ordinarily centered is indented five spaces from 
the left-hand margin as is the poem appearing at the 
end of the next paragraph. 

Not strictly a part of letter form, but worth 
mentioning because of its importance, is the style of 
writing used. Its improvement by the elimination of 
excess words and stereotyped and hackneyed phrases 
is worth while. The emphasis should be on clarity, 
simplicity, brevity, and friendliness. The amusing 
poem below illustrates our meaning: 


We beg to advise you and wish to state 

That yours has arrived of recent date. 

We have it before us, the contents noted, 
Herewith enclosed are the prices quoted. 
Attached you will find, as per your request, 

The samples you want and we would suggest 
Regarding the matter, and due to the fact 

That up to this moment your order we’ve lacked 
We hope that you will not delay it unduly 

And we beg to remain, yours very truly. 


We have attempted, in establishing this form, to 
save key strokes in many different ways. The words, 
date, to, and subject; the heading on the second and 
subsequent sheets; and the titles of individuals have 
been left off as unnecessary. Titles may well be 
considered an essential courtesy, but if this sugges- 
tion were made standard practice, their absence 
would not give offense. 

Punctuation has been cut to a minimum. None 
appears after any line in the heading. Periods and 
colons have been left off when they occur at the end 
of a paragraph. Short or abbreviated phrases have 
been used when feasible. The department is ab- 
breviated “dept” in the signature. Periods do not 
appear after these abbreviations or after initials. 
In brief, we have stripped the form of all nones- 
sentials. 

The result, we believe, is good. The simplified 
letter has many money-saving features. It reduces 
the time needed for typing by eliminating the need 
for determining position and by saving key strokes 
wherever possible. When used with a window enve- 
lope, it produces a further saving. Not all its advan- 
tages, however, can be judged in terms of dollars and 
cents. The form is pleasing in appearance, easy to 
type, and promotes the writing of clearer, friendlier 
letters. 


The only exception to these suggestions 
in current N. O. M. A. practice is the ad- 
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dition of periods and colons at the end of 
paragraphs. In recommending the ney 
format, it is not intended to engage in a 
controversy with the supporters of current 
rules governing punctuation. For example 
N. O. M. A. holds with the disputed prac. 
tice of including periods and commas 
within the quotation mark in a quotation 
On the other hand, when using numbers 
or letters for outlines, the period is dropped. 
For example, J not 1., anot a., even 1) not (1), 

There is another matter that deserves 
comment in connection with the letter. 
This is the use of window envelopes. From 
the standpoint of efficiency, of key-stroke 
saving, and subsequent increase in pro- 
duction, it is believed the window envelope 
has many advantages. This, of course, js 
also a controversial issue. In this article, 
the case of the window envelope is pre- 
sented, pro and con, in an excerpt from 
a competent analysis reported by N. 0, 
M. A. Secretary W. H. Evans, dated Octo- 
ber 18, 1937. Other data may exist but, 
as of the date of writing, this analysis 
holds as representative. 


Advantages of the window envelope are 
as follows: 


1. The window envelopes eliminate the cost of 
typists’ labor in addressing envelopes. 

2. They eliminate the possibility of errors in typ- 
ing addresses. 


3. They eliminate the possibility of enclosure 
errors, thus eliminating necessity of clipping or 
attaching envelopes to letters. 

4. They eliminate the necessity of storing enve- 
lopes in quantity in the transcribing depart- 
ment. All stocks can be kept at one point in the 
out-mail department. 


Disadvantages -of the window envelope 
are as follows: 


1. Envelopes without windows are felt to be more 
personal. 


2. Window envelopes require special letter folding 
which does not improve appearance, and the 
unopened envelope has not the clean-cut look 
of a typed envelope. Several companies com- 
mented on the poor appearance of both the 
folded Jetter and of the envelope. 


3. The time saved in addressing an envelope 
would be more than offset by the extra care 
required to fold the letterhead because the name 
and the address on the letterhead cannot be 
uniform (for ordinary correspondence) owing 
to the length of the letters; otherwise, the letter 
would not be centered on the letterhead. 

4. With the special folding and spacing of the 
letter to utilize a window envelope and the 
additional cost of window envelopes, we feel 
that the time saving is comparatively small. 
Also it is necessary to see that material does 
not show through the window, which is pro- 
hibited by the postal regulations. 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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For Good Results, Teach the First Bookkeeping Cycle Quickly 


by 


Nellie M. Phillips 


Southwestern Junior College 
Keene, Texas 


Miss Phillips advocates a presentation of a short cycle as 
quickiy as possible regardless of the other features of the 


approach that is used. 


In this article, she explains the 


method used in her classes. 


An approach in bookkeep- 
ing is extremely important. 
Bookkeeping is a_ subject 
which, to a great many stu- 
dents, must be sold. Even 
though business transactions 
are occurring continually with- 
in the experience of the stu- 
dents, few students have stop- 
ped to analyze the reasons for 
keeping records of these trans- 
actions. 

Students are alert at the 
beginning of a course to learn 
just how that course may 
touch them in their own ordi- 
nary experiences. This keenness of interest 
will continue when they learn that book- 
keeping is a record of their daily business 
transactions to be used as a guide in their 
future transactions. When we see from our 
records just how these transactions have 
affected us, then we can determine which 
are good and to be continued and which 
are bad and to be discontinued. This over-all 
view of the effect of our daily business 
experiences on our financial well-being has 
become a “must” in my approach to the 
teaching of bookkeeping. 

At the beginning of the course, I picture 





‘before the class a complete cycle. As this 


cycle structure develops, the student sees 
the effect that each transaction has upon 
our records. When the cycle is completed, 
he sees the reason why these records were 
kept and how they may guide the proprietor 
into better business procedures. After he 
has caught a glimpse of the complete 
structure and sees the “why” for book- 
keeping, he sees more reason for learning 
processes. 

To begin with, we decide for whom we 
are going to keep records. This person 
must be a definite person in a definite lo- 
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cation. It is best to select a 
man who is successful in his 
type of business so that his 
contributing personality traits, 
qualifications, and education 
may be discussed freely. Why 
would Mr. Brown probably 
make a better grocer than a 
farmer? The kind of industry 
will depend entirely upon what 
industries are carried on in 
the particular locality of the 
school. A small business is 
much better for our purpose; 
it may be a broom factory 
operated by the father of 
one of our students or a little grocery 
store which is operated by the parents of 
another. In any event, it should be a busi- 
ness with which most of our students are 
quite intimately acquainted. All the trans- 
actions should be ones in which the students 
may imagine themselves participating. 

Some business transactions are necessary ; 
some are desirable; some are undesirable. 
It is desirable to buy the type of goods 
the public demands. It is undesirable to 
buy perishable goods in quantities that will 
result in spoilage. All types of transactions 
should be brought into the problem; yet 
each problem, as it is discussed, should be 
studied from all angles and the most desir- 
able choice should be made. This is an 
excellent opportunity to develop in stu- 
dents the practice of weighing conditions 
carefully and basing decision and action 
upon sound judgement. 

The next big problem is the selection of 
a place of business. The selection of this 
location must be definite in the minds of 
the students. We discuss several possible 
locations, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. If it is difficult for the 
class to come to a decision as to which lo- 
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cation would be better, some merchants can 
be consulted or some expert advice can be 
secured from builders about traffic, con- 
venience for-desired patrons, the kind of 
structure, and such things. 

At this point we are ready to begin re- 
cording business transactions. We begin 
to put something new into the everyday 
experiences we have been studying. The 
preceding discussions and the building of 
the following cycle structure on the black- 
board will probably take the first two or 
three days. No books are used; no assign- 
ments are made. The cycle structure 
should be retained on the board until it 
is completed. Our school has a ninety- 
minute period for bookkeeping. Some stu- 
dent groups have been able to follow through 
this cycle structure in the ninety minutes. 
The bookkeeping equation, in the form 
shown, is placed across the blackboard. 
We mark the various additions to the 
equations with letters that refer to the dis- 
cussion which follows. These letters are 
not used, of course, in the actual structure 
that is built for the class. 

(a) This equation is explained and il- 
lustrated with actual figures showing that 
everything a business owns would be used, 





if the business were liquidated, to pay the 
debts it owed and the claim of the proprietor 
for the investment he had put into the 
company. 

(b) Bookkeeping terms are introduced 
here and may be used for a time along with 
the explanatory word. We gradually slip 
into the using of the bookkeeping terms 
altogether. 

(c) Now it is explained that we will not 
have the same amount of cash tomorrow 
that we have in the business today. Ou 
liabilities or debts will not long remain the 
same. The accounts of our business will be 
continually changing. To make it easy to 
show these increases and decreases in any 
account, bookkeepers use ‘““I”’ accounts, 
The letter T is convenient for we can write 
the name of the account across the top; 
we can write the amounts on one side that 
show increases to this account, and on the 
other side those that show decreases in the 
account. Because it will be easy to remem- 
ber, we show increases in an account on the 
side on which it appears in the equation. 
We find assets on the left side of the equa- 
tion, so we indicate increases in asset ac- 
counts on the left side. Liabilities and pro- 
prietorship accounts are on the right side 
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(a) Owns = Owes + Claims 

(b) Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 

(c) + - - + - + 

(da) Cash C. M. Brown, Prop. 
5000 --| 100 --(e) 5000 -- 

(e) Expense-~~ ~~-Encome 

100 -- 
(f) Equipment Accounts Payable P. afd. L,-Stimmary 
Merchandise 
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of the equation, so we indicate increases 
in these accounts on the right side. De- 
creases Will naturally be shown on the op- 

ite sides of these accounts. As we ex- 
plain this, we write in the appropriate 
luses and minuses. This chart is left on 
the blackboard above our accounts all 
through the building of the cycle, and even 
for a few weeks afterward if convenient. 

(d) Since Mr. Brown wants to keep his 
business records entirely separate from his 
personal records, and since we are keeping 
his business records only, he now transfers 
$5,000 (or whatever amount of capital the 
class has decided will be adequate with which 
to begin) from his personal bank account 
and places it to the account of the Brown 
Grocery at the bank. Appropriate entries 
are made in the cash and C. M. Brown, 
proprietor accounts, while it is explained 
that the cash of the Brown Grocery has 
increased from nothing to $5,000, and that 
we show increases in asset accounts by en- 
tries on the left side. At the same time, the 
proprietorship of C. M. Brown has also 
increased from nothing to $5,000. He now 
has a claim against the Brown Grocery for 
the $5,000 that he has invested in it. In- 
creases in proprietorship accounts are in- 
dicated by entries on the right, so we enter 
the $5,000 on the right side of the account. 
We might stop here, and then again when 
we close the cycle, to prove the truth of the 
equation. 

(e) Next Mr. Brown pays a month’s rent 
($100) in advance for his building. Expense 
and income accounts are now introduced— 
the one decreasing proprietorship, the other 
increasing proprietorship. However, in this 
case, we keep separate accounts showing in- 
creases and decreases until the end of the 
month and then show in one lump sum how 
these increases and decreases have affected 
Mr. Brown’s proprietorship. These accounts 
are shown as branches of proprietorship, 
and are then brought together again at the 
end of the month into the profit and loss 
summary account. 

(f) Specific entries are made during the 
month, such as buying equipment, pur- 
chasing and selling groceries for cash and 
credit, buying supplies for the bookkeeper, 
paying the clerk and the bookkeeper each 
week, paying on accounts, receiving on 
accounts, and paying utilities at the end of 
the month. During this time, Equipment, 
Merchandise, Accounts Receivable, and Ac- 
counts Payable have been introduced. If 
the students ask about an individual ac- 
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count receivable and account payable, all 
we need to explain is that separate records 
will be kept for each individual. All through 
the recording of this month’s transactions 
the students will be questioned over and 
over: “What two accounts have been af- 
fected?” “Has this account been increased 
or decreased by the transaction?” “‘On which 
side do we indicate this increase (or de- 
crease)?” At first the students will refer 
to the pluses and minuses, but in time they 
will answer without referring to them. 

The only “T’” accounts that are used in 
this cycle structure are Cash; Equipment; 
Merchandise; Accounts Receivable; Ac- 
counts Payable; C. M. Brown, Proprietor- 
ship; Expense; Income; and at the end of 
the month, Profit and Loss Summary. 
Some of the problems that may be peculiar 
to the cycle approach are as follows: 

(1) Income and expense accounts are pre- 
sented at the beginning as branches of the 
proprietor’s account. They are the accounts 
directly affecting the proprietor’s account. 
However, they are kept in separate accounts 
until the time when we determine whether 
or not we have been operating as a paying 
enterprise. 

(2) Subsidiary accounts are merely men- 
tioned. (In separate records we have ac- 
counts with individual receivables and pay- 
ables that need not be brought into this 
initial picture.) 

(3) Merchandise is presented as an asset 
account. Yet it is not a true account of 
actual merchandise on hand. It is an ac- 
count of the amount of merchandise we have 
purchased without deductions for that 
which we have sold. However, since it 
would be quite a task to determine the 
amount of profit on each sale as it is made, 
we wait until the end of the month to de- 
termine profit on the total sales. 

(4) The dual nature of the income account 
is explained. The income figure shows the 
entire amount received from the sale of mer- 
chandise. It includes two things: the cost 
of the goods sold and the profit realized on 
the sale of these goods. At the end of the 
month these two elements must be sepa- 
rated so that we will know just how much 
profits have been. Mr. Brown may want to 
draw out these profits, or he may want to. 
put them into his proprietorship account to 
increase the size of his business. 

(5) The closing of the ledger is presented 
in this initial cycle during the first few days 
of the year. 

(Concluded on page 124) 


It’s Ladder Time— 


Methods of Motivating Typewriting Classes 
and Establishing Grades 


Ruby Lindberg 
Reedley Union High School 
Reedley . California 


Both beginning and advanced students of 
typewriting like lively competition in their 
work—competition with their own past rec- 
ords, with their class members, with certain 
individuals in the same stage of learning, and 
even with the members of another type- 
writing class. The teacher of typing skill is 
fortunate to have this easily-resorted-to 
motive to aid him in his teaching. This 
motive lends itself to such variety of detail 
that it would be uncalled for to find the 
members of a typewriting class in a rut or 
uninterested in their work. 

Through the years of my teaching, I have 
evolved a ladder system of goals for five- 
minute or ten-minute straight-copy tests. 
The idea is not original, for years ago in THE 
BALANCE SHEET was printed a_ grading 
schedule of percentage for speed and accur- 
acy, which forms an important part of the 
system. To it has been added a record form, 
also from Tur BaLance SHEET, ' for the re- 


cording of the types of errors, the net speed 
and accuracy grades, and a record of promo- 
tions. 

During the latter part of the first quarter 
the beginners are ready for their first five- 
minute tests. At this time the teacher js 
usually elated by pleasant surprises of high 
speeds and accuracy, and is equally cast into 
the depths by the zeros. 

For this ladder system each student should 
have a typewriting grading chart for com- 
puting words a minute, a grading scale for 
determining his grade, and a typewriting 
analysis sheet.. An example of the grading 
scale is shown in Illustration 1. When the 
student is ready for a new goal, he is givena 
new grading scale. The typewriting analysis 
sheet is shown in Illustration 2. 

The teacher keeps on the bulletin board 
the ladder (Illustration 3) showing how stu- 
dents have progressed from a possible fifteen 
or twenty words a minute for five minutes 


GRADING SCALE 
25 Words a Minute as Goal 
In Timed Tests 


STUDENT PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE OF Tora. FINAL 
SPEED OF SPEED AccuURACY ERRORS GRADE 
Q5 100% 100% 0 A+ 
24 96% 96% 1 - A 
23 92% 92% 2 B 
22 88% 88% 3 B 
21 84% 84% 4 C 
20 80% 80% 5 C 
19 76% 76% 6 D 
18 12% 12% 7 D 

17 68% 68% 8 F- 
16 64% 64% 9 KF 
15 60% 60% 10 F 
14 56% 56% 11 F 
13 52% 52% 12 F 
12 48% 48% 13 F 
11 44% 44% 14 KF 
10 40% 40% 15 F 


Illustration 1 


1H. Grady Baker, “Diagnostic Studies in Typewriting,” Tue Batance Sueer (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 


April, 1929), p. 233. 
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TYPEWRITING ANALYSIS SHEET 


Dates 
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Student 
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Errors Made 
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Faulty line spacing............. 
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6, Words misspelled: 


a. Left-hand errors: 
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b. Right-hand errors: 
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7. Transposition of words......... 
8. Faulty paragraphing. . . 

9, Faulty punctuation............ 
0, Faulty spacing................. 
ll. Words wrongly divided......... 
ee ear ee 
18. Crossing out letters............ 
14. Rewritten matter... . 
me cout charactems.................. 
16. Irregular margin............... 
17. Words inserted. .... 
Be menetitaon.....-.5.......5. 
mcmmy Other CLTORS... =... 2. ss 


Total number errors...........-.-- 


Accuracy grade.......... 


ES eee ee 


SER erie 
Promotions. ........ AE, ree reed ge 


Improvement over last test......... 
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LADDER FOR BEGINNERS 


Five-minute tests 


Goal: Two tests with not more than 5 errors in each. 





Satako Yamashita 


50 words a minute 








45 words a minute 
Satako Yamashita 

40 words a minute 
Satako Yamashita Martha Hirose Mary Kamimoto 
Toshiko Ikemiya Raymond Reagan 





Satako Yamashita 
Raymond Reagan 


35 words a minute 


Martha Hirose 
Toshiko Ikemiya 


Mary Kamimoto 





Toshiko Ikemiya 
Mary Kamimoto 


30 words a minute 


Martha Hirose 
Helen Hurliman 


Wilda Glaesman 





Mary Kamimoto 
Martha Hirose 

Wilda Glaesman 
Helen Hurliman 


25 words a minute 


Robert Cowles 
June Preheim 
Audrey Scott 
Yukiye Takasaki 


Pat England 
Jaretta Hill 
Richard Gerber 
Jack Christensen 





Ruby Ueki 
Wilda Glaesman 
Martha Hirose 
Patricia Preheim 
Jack Christensen 
Helen Hurliman 


Joy Mason 


20 words a minute 
Pat England 


June Preheim 
Audrey Scott 
Richard Gerber 
Esther Hunter 


Marjorie Shaheen 
Yukiye Takasaki 
Jaretta Hill 

Gene Krum 
Jeanette Raymond 
Mercy Ayala 








with not more than five errors, increasing in 
steps of five, to fifty words a minute or what- 
ever maximum speed the teacher thinks any 
student in the group can reach. 

For second-semester beginners and for 
advanced classes, the goals on the ladder 
should be for ten-minute tests and may 
range from thirty-five to seventy words a 
minute for the second-year group. In order 
for a student to get his name on the ladder, 
he must pass two timed tests. Two timed 
tests are required for promotion to the next 
goal to show that the speed is genuine and is 
not just a temporary speed spurt. 

The teacher must keep a careful but inter- 
esting record and must not give more tests 
than he has time to examine and record. 
Every time a test is given, he records each 
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Illustration 3 





student’s net speed and errors and the new 
goals of passing students in his record book. 
When the student passes the goal the first 
time, a red dot is placed in the next vacant 
square in the teacher’s record book to remind 
the teacher when. the next test is to be given 
to call that student’s name as being eligible 
for promotion. This recognition will encour- 
age him to do his best work. When the stu- 
dent passes the goal the second time—not 
necessarily on the next consecutive test—the 
teacher places a red square around the figures 
in his record book and records in red by his 
name his next goal. His name is then placed 
on the bulletin board ladder for all to see. 
He is proud of his achievement and will try 
to reach the next rung in the ladder. It will 
mean he must make not more than five 
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grors and must write at least five words 
more a minute on two tests. 

As the students take the tests, they keep 
their own records of types of errors, net rate, 
and grades for speed and accuracy. The 
teacher will find some students who cannot 
be bothered to keep records, but this tend- 
ency should not be tolerated. One phase of 
learning should be the careful keeping of 
records. After a series of ten tests the 
teacher should require an analysis of types 
of errors by the students, and he should 
assign remedial work. Error keeping with- 
out a purpose is deadening. If students know 
why their records should be kept for a series 
of tests, they will co-operate. 

Each time a student reaches a goal, he re- 
turns his grading scale to the teacher and 
exchanges it for another sheet with a goal 
five words higher. For example, instead of 
receiving an A for a writing of 25 words a 
minute, he now receives a C, because his goal 
ishigher. If he reaches his new goal of 30 
words a minute, he receives an A on his rec- 
ord sheet. Thus the student is ever being 
pushed toward higher goals. He does not 





mind the lower grade for 25 words a minute 
because he knows that these grades are 
strictly for his personal information. The 
teacher uses only the net rate for his records. 

The students may compete against an- 
other class by watching the ladders on the 
bulletin board; or classes may compete for 
the greatest number of names on the ladder 
or for higher promotions. Individuals may 
compete with friends, or boys may compete 
with girls. 

The teacher’s record, if kept consistently, 
will show at a glance what goals each stu- 
dent has passed and for what speed he is aim- 
ing. Of course, those sudents whose records 
show the most red squares are the highest 
on the ladder, and those whose records show 
no red squares need remedial help. These 
latter students either are too slow to reach 
any net speed goal or, if they have speed, 
are too inaccurate to pass. The latter is more 
often the case. 

The teacher should ask for the record 
sheets of those students who need help, 
assist them in analyzing their difficulties, 
and assign remedial exercises. Typewriting 


ERROR CHART 


Read across the page: a was struck for b 7 times, for ¢ 2 times, for e 10 times, etc. 
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books usually have sentences that empha- 
size certain letters or fingers. Copying a 
paragraph in a foreign language sometimes 
will aid a student to concentrate harder and 
to become more accurate. 


To have variety and to check more closely 
on types of errors, the teacher may use the 
error chart (Illustration 4) with the alphabet 
across the top and down the left side. The 
squares that are filled in with most dots 
show just which two letters are confused. 
This valuable chart should be thoroughly 
explained to the student so that he will see 
a purpose in keeping his error record on it. 
Errors are valuable for diagnoses; they 
should not be wasted. 


This ladder system can be continued in 
series of ten tests each, or a ladder can run 
for a whole quarter or semester. 


The system may seem complicated, but 
it is very simple. Only those net speeds are 
eligible for ladder consideration that have 
not more than five errors. The key to the fun 
of this ladder system is an up-to-date record. 
The teacher may appoint efficient students 
to be secretaries of the ladder. They enjoy 
being in charge, and other students generally 
co-operate by keeping an eagle-eye on the 
record. 


Case for the Simplified Letter 
(Continued from page 106) 
5. Window envelopes are more expensive than 
plain envelopes. 

_ Such is the case for the simplified letter 
in the first public move for its adoption, 
Numerous groups have accepted it in prin- 
ciple. Several individuals have plugged for 
its adoption in part. A few companies have 
adopted the format in fact. It is the stand- 
ard format for the N. O. M. A. National 
Research Committee and the Office Stand- 
ards Committee. 

Perhaps the time has really come to talk 
of many things relevant to the simplified let- 
ter. E. H. Conarroe, N. O. M. A. board 
chairman, had this to say in a letter dated 
August 20, 1946: 

I agree with practically all of the points made in 
connection with simplification of the letter. I agree 
also that the case in this instance must be made on 
a matter of education and publicity rather than 
statistics. I think it would be well to plan a regular 
educational campaign to be carried on throughout 
the year, possibly through the columns of the NOMA 
News or Forum. As a suggestion, you might lead off 
with a good thought-provoking article on the subject 
and invite discussion and reactions for subsequent 
publication. After the campaign had been well 
launched it might then be in order to invite members 


to enroll in the project by agreeing to use the simpli- 
fied form of letter. 
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Skill Building in Typewriting 


by These comments cover two of the five rules for skill 
Marion M. Lamb building, quoted from a recent book by Dr. Lamb, 
West Liberty State College “Your First Year of Teaching Typewriting,’ South- 


West Liberty, West Virginia 


You probably know more about building 
typewriting skill than you realize. You may 
not have taught typewriting, but if you have 
ever taught anyone a game or a sport that 
requires skill—golf, tennis, swimming, skat- 
ing—you know some of the rules funda- 
mental to building skill in typewriting. 

Following are five simple rules that you 
should learn: 

1. Set the stage for learning. 

2. Place first importance on correct tech- 
niques. 

3. Increase skill through short, intensive 
efforts. 

4. Establish skill through plenty of indi- 
vidual practice. 

5. “Follow through” with remedial prac- 
tice based on errors in previous performance. 

RULE 1: SET THE STAGE FOR LEARNING. In 
“setting the stage for learning,” you must 
consider not only the physical conditions 
and properties of the classroom, but also the 
emotional controls that must be established. 

Let us start, however, with the physical 
conditions and properties of the classroom. 
The typewriting room should be a spacious 
room that is well lighted, well ventilated, and 
clean. It should be in a quiet part of the 
building where there is minimum distraction 
from other school activities and from street 
noises. It should have at least one cupboard 
for supplies and at least one electric outlet. 
A wash basin in the room is a convenience. 

Your classroom furniture is of first im- 
portance because table and chair must be so 
adjusted to each typist’s stature that her 
arms, wrists, and hands are in the correct 
position for typing. If the hands are parallel 
to the keyboard, the fingers are in easy con- 
trol of the entire keyboard. 

You will find that tables with tops 30 
inches from the floor are suitable for most of 
the members of the class. A few students 
should have 28- or 29-inch tables, and one or 
two tall, long-armed students would be more 
comfortable at a 31-inch writing height. If 
you may order tables of only one height, 
however, you should order the 30-inch tables 
and plan to make the adjustment for the 
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short-armed student (who would do better 
at the 28- or 29-inch table) by raising the 
chair; and for the long-armed student (who 
needs the 31-inch table) by raising the type- 
writer, preferably by means of a shallow 
“lift box” that will bring the machine to the 
desired height. When such a lifting device 
is used, the typewriter should be fastened 
firmly to the device. Under some circum- 
stances, you may decide that it is practical 
to have typing tables raised to the desired 
height, and if enough students need a typing 
table that is lower than 30 inches, you may 
have the table legs shortened. 

Adjustable posture chairs are helpful to 
the typist in establishing and maintaining 
correct posture. If you cannot have adjust- 
able chairs, you should have chairs with 
seats 17 inches from the floor, with a few 
chairs with seats 16 inches from the floor and 
some 18 inches. Whichever means you use, 
remember that the correct relationship of 
arms, wrists, and hands to the keyboard 
must be established. 

The adjustment of the short-armed, short- 
legged student to the 30-inch table may be 
difficult because the raised chair seat that 
will bring her arms, wrists, and hands into 
proper relationship with the keyboard also 
will take her feet from the floor. Moreover, 
the chair seat is often raised to the proper 
height by means of a large dictionary or a 
telephone book. The extent to which these 
makeshifts should be tolerated has not been 
designated by administrators, but we can 
say that the student who is perched on a 
chair cushioned by a dictionary, with a stack 
of books or a box at her feet, has a complaint 
against the school board, although she owes 
them a vote of thanks for an instructor who 
understands the importance of correct typing 
position. 

Even under the best conditions, you have 
problems with typewriting laboratory equip- 
ment, for each chair-table-and-typewriting 
unit will be used by several students every 
day. In ordering these units, you must think 
in terms of average needs, whereas the ad- 
justment of the equipment to each student 
must be precise rather than approximate. If 
you have the privilege of ordering tables in 
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two heights, 29 inches and 30 inches, and 
chairs with seats 17 inches and 18 inches from 
the floor, this problem of adjustment is much 
simpler than it would be with one-height 
tables and chairs. 

During World War II, the Department of 
Agriculture devised lift boxes in three sizes— 
2 inches, 3 inches, and 4 inches—for their 
typists, most of whom were typing at a 
height 26 inches from the floor. These boxes 
were made available on a voluntary basis, 
after their purpose had been explained and 
demonstrated. They proved to be so popular 
with the typists and the stenographers that 
several thousand boxes, in several colors to 
match office furniture, were ordered from the 
Public Building Administration’s carpenter 
shop. Typists reported that the boxes re- 
duced fatigue and made their work easier. 
Equally important, placement of the ma- 
chines at the proper height for typists no 
doubt improved their control of stroking, 
with a consequent reduction in errors. 

Equipment should be sturdy and _sta- 
tionary. Tables and chairs should be free 
from “‘wobbling.” Stripping 4 inch thick on 
the tables around the base of the typewriters 
will keep the machines from traveling as the 
students type. If the typewriters are likely 
to travel beyond the tables, you should have 
them fastened to the tables or the lift boxes. 

Chairs, tables, typewriters, and books 
should bear matching numbers so that you 
and the students will always know which 
typewriter belongs on which table, and 
which chair should be placed in front of 
which table. Large numbers cut from 
calendars serve the purpose. You should also 
have a floor chart that shows the serial num- 
ber of each typewriter in each row, as well 
as the number of the textbook, the chair, and 
the table. On this chart should be written the 
names of the students assigned to each place 
during the day. This chart proves helpful in 
time of trouble about equipment. 

Equipment should be so arranged that 
there is plenty of aisle space. There should 
be no more than two rows of students be- 
tween aisles, and there should be plenty of 
space within rows to allow the teacher to sit 
down at the table of any student without 
bothering other students. -Desks or tables 
should be wide enough and long enough to 
hold the typewriters, the copyholders, and 
the supplies without crowding. A rack, a 
cupboard, or a long table should be available 
in the typewriting room for the books that 
students have brought to the typing room. 

Furniture and equipment should be placed 
so that light comes from windows at the 
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back and at the side of the room. Students ’ 
should have a clear view of the blackboard = 
and of the teacher’s demonstration type. oe 
writer. The bulletin board should be in an I} 
uncrowded part of the room so that students i 
who stop to look at exhibits do not obstruct th 
traffic. There should be a wastebasket at ae 
both the front and the back of the room. M 
A file cabinet containing folders for the hi 
work of each student, a well-organized sup- th 
plies cupboard with sections properly labeled, fas 
a cabinet for cleaning equipment and type- | 
writer covers, and a teacher’s desk with we 
plenty of drawer space will help you to keep sk 
the typewriting room in the inviting condi- 00 
tion that is conducive to good work. ot 
Just as important as these physical con- i 
ditions in the classroom is the emotional at- th 
mosphere, for emotionalism can be a for- ti 
midable handicap to skill development. The 
student who feels awkward or inferior, the rc 
student who is angry, the student who is al 
“blue,” the student who is too anxious to 


succeed—these are all problem students in dl 
the typewriting class. There should be no 
nagging, no unfavorable comparisons, no 
public rebukes. Attention is directed to li 
success, not to mistakes and failure. 





An interested, enthusiastic teacher usually : 
has an interested, enthusiastic group of stu- t 
dents, for emotions and attitudes are con- 
tagious. It is essential that you have whole- ¢ 
some and constructive thoughts and feelings I 
for students to “catch,” for normally con- ‘ 


structive emotions provide the drive neces- 
sary for real accomplishment, just as nega- ( 
tive emotions retard accomplishment. t 

It is not difficult to create a spirit of en- 
thusiastic co-operation and teamwork in a ‘ 
typewriting class. If you say, ““This morning 
we are going to ...,” you identify yourself 
with the group in a reassuring manner that 
is friendly, yet work-centered and imper- ) 
sonal. In unhappy contrast is the teacher | 
who says, ““This.morning you are going to 

..;” establishing an immediate distance be- 
tween himself and the group. The teacher 
who creates resentment in students by such 
attitudes and tactless remarks may be a 
competent typist and know the theory of 
teaching typewriting, but he should not be 
teaching typewriting. 

Your voice, as well as your words, should 
be pleasant and lively. A whining voice ora 
dictatorial tone will not bring forth the best 
efforts of a class.in drill work. Light, staccato 
tones suggest speed. When you are dictating 
contextual matter, your voice should reflect 
the meaning of the material you are dic- 
tating. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MAINTAINING A WHOLE- 
soME, CO-OPERATIVE ATMOSPHERE. Following 
are a few suggestions for maintaining a 
wholesome, co-operative atmosphere in a 
typing class. The list is by no means com- 
plete, but it covers some fundamental points 
that you will want to remember. 

1. Group students according to ability. 
Many slow typists are discouraged by the 
high writing speed of their neighbors; and 
the pacesetters need the competition of other 
fast writers to keep them trying. 

9. Explain the objectives of each day’s 
work in terms of improvement in individual 
skill. Establish the fact that the pupil is in 
competition with his own record, not with 
others in the class. Individual differences in 
achievement will be sufficiently apparent in 
the class progress charts posted on the bulle- 
tin board. 

8. From the first, have an established 
routine that eliminates factors of confusion 
and that directs the energies of the class into 
constructive activity. For example, you 
should provide an incentive for students to 
get into the room quickly and to start their 
warm-up practice at once, so that there is 
little likelihood that the room will be in 
chaos when the class bell rings. Similarly, 
you should remove disturbing factors during 
the lesson—or better still, prevent them. 

4. Within the established routine of the 
class activity, provide enough variation in 
procedure so that no one suffers from the 
monotony of a dull routine. 

5. Treat errors as interesting symptoms 
of difficulties to be eliminated, not as catas- 
trophes. Demonstrate and explain “right 
ways” rather than blame students for 
“wrong ways.” In short, direct attention to 
the correction of mistakes rather than to the 
mistakes themselves. 

6. Treat all students alike in class. Do 
not call one pupil “Mary,” and then address 
her neighbor as ““Miss Smith.” 

Divide your interest equally among all 
members of the class. Don’t spend all your 
worry on the lowest 25 per cent and all your 
praise on the top 25 per cent. Give a little 
thought to the in-betweeners. 

7. Praise good work whenever possible. 

RULE 2: PLACE FIRST IMPORTANCE ON COR- 
RECT TECHNIQUES. ‘“‘Know-how”’ is all im- 
portant in acquiring a skill. The beginning 
golf pupil is usually impatient at having to 
learn the techniques of the “swing” and the 
“follow-through,” for he wants to see how 
far he can drive the ball. The “‘pro” knows, 
however, that hitting the ball is no accom- 
plishment. The trick is to be able to hit the 
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ball in a certain way so that it will always— 
or almost always—travel just far enough in 
the right direction. Therein lies the skill of 
the game, and that skill is based wpon knowl- 
edge and practice of correct ways of performing 
each element of the skill. 

So it is with typewriting. Producing pages 
of typed material is in itself no feat. Hun- 
dreds of men and women produce all kinds 
of typing every day with their forefingers 
and entirely without benefit of instruction. 
The “trick” in typewriting is to be able to 
produce with speed and accuracy typed copy 
in various forms that consistently meets the 
standards of skillful performance. The self- 
taught typist, like the dub golfer, is unlikely 
ever to approach par on a series of efforts. 

The people who hack at golf balls, who 
serve tennis balls high into the air, who dog- 
paddle across swimming pools, and who type 
with hands bouncing high into the air are 
daily proof that it pays to take the time and 
the trouble to learn to perform a skill cor- 
rectly. No amount of determination in 
practice can compensate for lack of “know- 
how’; and as a rule, once a dub, always a 
dub, for unfortunately it takes more time 
and effort to break bad habits than it does to 
acquire good ones. 

In order to acquire the correct techniques 
in typewriting, your students should have an 
opportunity— 

1. To watch a typist who uses correct 
techniques. 

2. To analyze the techniques of the typist; 
that is, to notice and to describe every detail 
of posture, key stroking, and manipulation 
of machine parts. 

3. To imitate these correct motions. 

After a reasonable period of practice, 
students may need to return to step 1 and 
repeat these three steps in a recurring cycle 
of watch-analyze-practice. 

This is the “method” of learning type- 
writing. From the teaching standpoint, we 
can say that the method of teaching type- 
writing skill is to demonstrate the techniques 
of the skill that is to be learned; to explain 
the demonstration and to lead the class in 
the analysis of the techniques observed (and 
redemonstrate, if necessary); and to provide 
opportunity for successful student practice. 
If necessary, repeat the cycle: demonstrate 
again with further explanation and analysis 
and provide opportunity for additional 
practice. 

Note that analysis precedes practice. The 
learner must have a clear mental picture of 
what he is trying to do before he starts to 
practice. Instruction is directed to his mind 
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rather than to his hand; for, as he gains 
understanding of correct techniques, he be- 
gins to streamline his fumbling efforts into 
the smooth-motion patterns of the skillful 
typist. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTORS IMPORTANT TO COR- 
RECT TECHNIQUE? First, posture is a factor 
basic to correct technique. Desk and chair 
must be adjusted to the typist so that he is 
in correct relationship to his typewriter. The 
typist’s chair should be adjusted so that his 
feet rest flat on the floor and so that the 
front edge of the chair seat is at the bend of 
the knees. The typewriter table should be 
high enough so that the typist’s forearms 
have an upward slope from elbow to finger 
iips and so that his hands are parallel to the 
tlope of the keyboard. The actual height of 
she table may vary from 28 inches to 31 
tnches, according to the stature of the typist. 
Copy should be placed at eye level on the 
copyholder at the right of the typewriter. 

The typist sits so that the center of his 
body is slightly to the right of the center of 
the typewriter. It is important that he as- 
sume this same position every day. He sits 
so that the base of the spine is supported by 
the back of the chair, and he leans forward 
slightly from the waist. He should sit far 
enough away from the typewriter so that 
he is reaching, but not straining, for the 
keys. His elbows are close to his body. 
Fingers hover over guide keys but do not 
rest on them. 

In judging a typist’s posture, look first at 
his hands and arms. If he is in good working 
relationship to his typewriter, his arms from 
shoulder to elbow will have a downward and 
slightly forward slope. The forearms will 
have an upward and definitely forward slope, 
with wrists low, but not touching the frame 
of the typewriter. Elbows are close to the 
body. The slope of the hands is parallel to the 
slope of the keyboard, and the fingers are 
curved over the keys. 

If the typist is not in this position, it will 
be difficult for him to type with a quick, 
palm-directed stroke that is free from arm 
and wrist movement. 

The most important single element of cor- 
rect technique is the “snatch” stroke, so 
called because the fingers “swoop down” on 
the keys as though they were going to snatch 
the tops of the keys into the palm of the 
hand. The finger action is controlled at the 
second joints of the fingers, and the backs of 
the hands are motionless as the typist type- 
writes. Typing champions have demon- 
strated this finger-controlled stroking by 
typing with coins on the back of their hands. 
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This circular-motion, palm-directed stroke 
has been called the “snatch stroke,” the 
“are stroke,” the “clawing stroke,” and the 
“scratching stroke.” It is different from the 
push-release stroke, which was taught years 
ago and which required more hand motion, 
In order to achieve this palm-directed stroke, 
the typist must have wrists low and hands 
parallel to the keyboard, and he should strike 
the keys rapidly and forcefully. 

Manipulation of each part of the typewriter 
should be rapid and skillful. Each operation 
has its own time- and effort-saving technique, 
which you should demonstrate and explain, 
following through on vour instruction to see 
that students are practicing only the “right 
ways.” 

For example, the skillful “twirling” of the 
paper into the typewriter—which looks 
different, sounds different, and is different 
from pushing the carriage cautiously from 
left to right—must be learned and practiced. 
The correct fingering of the shift keys, the 
tabular key, and the backspacer must be 
learned and practiced, as must the operation 
of the other parts of the typewriter. 

The typist should keep his eyes on the copy 
while typing and should concentrate upon one 
word—or, at the most, a group of two or three 
words—at a time so that his reading rate and 
typing rate are in Lalance. 'Typists who make 
errors of anticipation because they read 
ahead have to learn to get rid of one word 
before proceeding to the next word. They 
must be taught to refrain from reading for 
meaning until they check copy. 

This technique of keeping reading and 
typing rates in balance can be taught by 
explanation better than by demonstration, 
although you can demonstrate to students 
the trick of dropping to the letter level of 
writing in order to establish or re-establish 
balance. 

The author of your textbook will probably 
name other elements of correct typewriting 
technique that you should teach. The four 
factors named here, however—correct pos- 
ture, finger-controlled stroking, skillful ma- 
nipulation of the parts of the machine, and 
concentration upon copy—are fundamental 
and common to most books of typing in- 
struction. 

Technique drills, daily check of technique 
evaluation sheets, and grades based on 
technique make the students technique- 
conscious. They should understand from 
the first day of the course that typewriting 
skill cannot be built upon the practice of 
unskillful motions. Therefore it is important 
to place first importance upon correct tech- 
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sique—the right motions and the right ways 
of performing the skill—particularly during 
the first month of the typing course. 

How CAN YOU TEACH CORRECT TECHNIQUES? 
As stated before, in teaching typewriting you 
demonstrate the technique to be learned, 
you explain it and lead the group in analysis 
of its elements, and you provide opportunity 
for correct practice—repeating the steps, if 
need be. 

For example, in teaching correct posture 
at the typewriter, you demonstrate correct 
posture, pointing out the various details 
that make up correct posture. You help 
students individually to attain correct pos- 
ture and you expect them to practice it. 
You check the details of posture daily during 
the first weeks of the course, and repeat the 
demonstration - analysis - practice cycle as 
often as the class needs it. 

In teaching stroking, you demonstrate the 
stroke to students by showing the correct 
finger motions in the air. You may have 
students practice the stroke on tables or 
desks, pretending that they are flicking a 
bit of dust into the palm of the hand with 
each finger. Then you demonstrate correct 
stroking at your demonstration typewriter, 
which should be so placed that all the stu- 
dents can see your fingering of the keyboard. 
You explain the economy of motion in this 
short stroke. Students are then taught how 
to move the carriage to the extreme right for 
alocked-key drill, and they practice stroking 
the locked keys. You may have to sit down 
at the typewriter of some students and 
demonstrate the stroke; if necessary, flex 
the fingers of the student into the desired 
stroke so that he may get its “feel.””» When 
students have had some practice in locked- 
key stroking and understand correct stroking 
motions to your satisfaction, they are ready 
to learn and to practice the letter reaches of 
the keyboard. 

Similarly, the correct manipulation of each 
part of the typewriter is taught by demon- 
stration, analysis, and student practice of 
the techniques to be learned. In teaching 
a quick, skillful carriage-throw, for instance, 
you demonstrate the throw; you then point 
out significant details in the demonstration, 
such as the position of the hand when it 
strikes the carriage-throw lever and the part 


‘of the hand that strikes the lever; and you 


then have the students practice the throw, 
first individually and then in a unison drill 
in which they are allowed for the shifting of 
the carriage only a brief moment as you call 
“shift,” after which they immediately start 
to type. This unison drill, of course, would 
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be given after the students had practiced 
the throw a few times individually. 

Explanation is perhaps more important 
than demonstration in teaching the tech- 
nique of “getting the copy”; that is, of con- 
trolling the reading rate for typing efficiency. 
You should explain to students the relation 
between the reading rate and the typing rate 
and the importance of maintaining a balance 
between the two rates. Emphasis should be 
placed upon concentration on the word that 
is being typed. 

Students should be given a copy of the 
technique check list that you use in rating 
them on technique. This check list serves as 
a daily reminder of the points to be practiced 
and helps students to evaluate their own 
progress in mastering technique. During 
the first month of the course, the student’s 
grade should be based entirely upon tech- 
nique. During these first weeks, short timed 
writings (a half minute to one minute) may 
be introduced to increase speed and accuracy 
of stroking, but always first importance is 
placed upon the “way of typing” rather than 
upon the results of typing. 

This insistence upon correct techniques 
from the first day of the typewriting course 
is quite different from the old “perfect- 
copy” procedures which were based on the 
hope that, if students knew the right finger- 
ing of the keyboard and if they had to type 
enough perfect copies, they would eventually 
acquire sufficient skill to meet vocational 
standards. This theory might be called the 
“pick-up” theory of learning skilled motions 
necessary to skill development. 

What happens to the beginning swimmer 
who is left to his own devices after a few pre- 
liminary words of instruction? His: imme- 
diate goals are to be able to keep himself 
afloat in the water and to swim across the 
pool. He learns to dog-paddle across the 
pool, and not until he sees a skillful swimmer 
travel the distance does he realize that 
something is wrong with his own swimming 
technique. No amount of practice or “‘speed 
up”’ of his highly individual paddling stroke 
can bring him the easy power he has wit- 
nessed. He could spend a lifetime paddling 
from one side of the pool.to the other and 
yet never be a skillful swimmer, because he 
lacks the basic technique—a good swimming 
stroke. 

Similarly, the beginner in typing, left to 
the textbook and to his own devices, develops 
bad habits. The objectives of the perfect 
copy (like the objective of swimming across 
the pool) overshadows all other objectives in 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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200 CeNTURY TYPRWRIN 


Previous editions of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have grown 


in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all competing ry) 
























textbooks combined. The popular features of previous editions K 4 

4 
have been retained and improved; new features that have already 4 DI N 
been tried and tested have been added. 


Nothing old has been dropped just becasue it is old, and nothing B 
new has been added just because it is new. New procedures and D. D. Lesfbery 
techniques have been introduced only when they have proved to 
be definitely superior. on 

T. James @yfore 


In this fifth edition you will find a balanced program of speed and 
accuracy drives along with drives for sustained writing and office- 
like production. Special techniques are used to gain speed, but 
accuracy is maintained; special techniques are used to gain con- 
trol (accuracy and refinements of techniques), but speed is main- 





tained; when the new skills of speed and control are applied to 
production problems, there are also special skill-maintenance 
exercises to maintain speed and control. 


The student is taught how to measure his ability in terms of his 
errors and the correct words per minute. Special techniques make 
it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each class by 
working for new goals on individual levels. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper 
stroking, proper manipulation of the machine, proper reading of 
copy, proper posture, proper position of the hands and arms, and 
relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis on error analysis, 
corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, and 
all the other fine details that are essential in developing a complete 
typing skill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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DIRECT APPROACH—The scientific plan of intro- 
ducing the keyboard permits the early writing of 


complete words, sentences, and letters. The stronger 
fingers do most of the work in the beginning as the 
weaker fingers are gradually developed. The alpha- 
bet is introduced in the first eight lessons. The com- 
plete keyboard, including figures and special char- 


acters, is covered in the first fourteen lessons. 








Public Relations for the Private School 


by Here is an article written by a public relations 


Gar Schmitt 


L. Richard Guylay and Associates 
New York, New York 


The Golden Era for the private school 
is at hand. Will it be, tomorrow, an era of 
ill will? The answer lies in the way the pri- 
vate school meets its problem of public 
relations. 

What is public relations? Public relations 
has been defined as “the formulation and 
maintenance of policies designed to win and 
hold the good will of each of the publics 
important to an enterprise and carrying to 
these publics the story of ‘these policies.” 
Public relations is a way of life. It is the sum 
total of impressions which an institution 
makes upon people and which, in turn, the 
people make upon the institution. 

Paraphrased, this definition can be re- 
duced to three words: policy, publics, and 
promotion. Policy is what an institution 
stands for—its aims, purposes, and ob- 
jectives, as well as its ideals and its loftier 
aims, even if it could not achieve them. 
Publics are those groups or segments at 
whom policy is aimed: undergraduates; 
alumni; faculty; trustees; the local com- 
munity; sister institutions; the trades, pro- 
fessions, and callings; the government; and 
the general public. Promotion is the use 
of mediums of communication so that the 
story of the institution’s policy can be car- 
ried to these publics. 

Why should there be public relations for 
the private school? Today the preparatory 
school, the business school, and the junior 
college are meeting their greatest challenge 
in history. Thousands of veterans have 
been unable to gain entrance into state- 
supported institutions, the larger colleges, 
and universities because there was no room. 
They are now turning to the long-estab- 
lished private school in preparation for their 
life work. Obviously what the veteran can- 
not get in a four-year college degree course, 
he will take in a one-year or two-year 
streamlined course for which the business 
school is famous. 

The National Education Association, in an 
extensive nationwide survey, has produced 
figures to prove that this unprecedented 
enrollment boom will not reach its peak 
until 1950. Never before has the private 
school been in such demand; yet never 
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counselor that will be very helpful to private 
schools. 
will be helpful to public institutions. 


There are also many ideas in it that 


before has the private school been placed 
in such a vulnerable position. Because of 
abnormal enrollments, congested conditions, 
and lack of facilities that exist in a great 
number of educational institutions, there 
is much frustration and disillusionment not 
only with applicants but also with parents 
as well. The great danger, in this emergency, 
is that public confidence in education may 
be wavering. 

The decision that the private school 
administrator must make seems to be clear 
cut: He must steer a steady course in public 
relations that will leave his institution in a 
better position with his constituency when 
normal times return. The first year of this 
postwar educational boom has passed. Ac- 
cording to the Washington timetable, there 
are three years ahead in which schools and 
colleges will be free from enrollment head- 
aches. If a school administrator begins 
now to lay the groundwork for a long- 
range program, he will be easing many 
promotion burdens that are certain to come 
in 1950. 

What is a steady course and what does 
it include when applied to the broad term 
of public relations? Specifically, here is 
what a school administrator should do: 

1. If he has not already done so, he should 
revive some of his best good-will projects 
that had to be scrapped during the war. A 
survey of his prewar program will weed out 
bad activities and give rebirth to productive 
ones. 

2. Co-ordinate activities among the impor- 
tant publics, the alumni, the parents, and 
the local community. One ninety-y rear-old 
business school is strengthening its communi- 
ty relations through an annual civic service 
award to the outstanding businessman or 
businesswoman who has done most to pro- 
mote business in the town. Another school 
gains a tremendous amount of good will by 
turning over its tennis courts, free of charge, 
to the public during the summer months. 

3. Stop measuring the results of news- 
paper publicity with a ruler. Quality, not 
quantity, is important here. C oncentrate on 


- the feature type of presentation, using g 


pictures, and timely subjects that have unl- 
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yersal appeal to editors and readers. Do not 
overlook colorful material in the classrooms. 

4, Step up relations with the alumni by 
keeping them well informed, closer to- 
gether, and ready to act in behalf of the 
school when the need arises. A _ simple, 
inexpensive monthly newsletter or bulletin 
was responsible for setting up alumni home- 
town chapters for one school. Remember 
that a school’s best salesman is its graduate. 

5. Modernize direct-mail promotion pieces, 
particularly catalogs and viewbooks. Pro- 
fessional art, striking story-telling pictures, 
and attractive printing are essential. Keep 
the text brief; rely on pictures. 

Once key projects are bolstered with new 
ideas, turn to those seemingly lesser activi- 
ties that today are becoming important in 
school public relations. I refer to the student 
newspaper, the yearbook, and any other 
undergraduate publications. 

The student view is responsible for a 
school’s success. Obviously, amateur jour- 
nalists need help and encouragement, so 
here again a professional counselor can do 
wonders in making student publications 
good promotion pieces. The school paper 
gees into the home and consequently is 
read by many adults and friends of the 
student. The paper reflects upon the school, 
so it should be attractive and readable. 
If the quality of the student publications 
is improved, then the school can realize a 
better return on its investment in this 
activity. 

I know of one school that augments the 
weekly student paper with a _ pictorial 
quarterly which today reaches 10,000 high 
school seniors and alumni in areas that are 
important to the future growth of the 
school. Offset reproduction makes this 
project inexpensive but highly attractive. 

Here is a true case of publicity with a 
purpose: A New York State school today 
is taking time out to make periodic public- 
opinion surveys on business trends in behalf 
of its students and graduates. This in- 
formation is compiled and analyzed by 
department heads and is reported in classes. 
Open forums headed by student groups 
give it more human interest. Then the 
school makes an attractive report in printed 
form to the public, particularly the alumni 
and employers of the school’s graduates. 
It is amazing how popular this attitude 
survey program can be. It has reached 
great proportions in that the Associated 
Press bureau calls regularly for results plus 
humerous requests for articles from the 
large popular magazines. 
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There are countless other worth-while 
outside endeavors by which many schools 
profit, but. the main idea is to keep up 
some activity that clicks. 

There is no secret or mystery to sound 
public relations, but it must be continuous, 
day in, day out, week by week, with efforts 
in all phases. Too often a public relations 
program is short ranged, as when it is 
designed to assist in the raising of funds. 
It is suprising to find so many institutions 
embarking upon a spasmodic promotion 
campaign with new buildings as its ulti- 
mate goal. One school for girls had to 
extend a three-months’ drive into a nine- 
month period because the public was not 
properly prepared. 

A good example of long-range planning 
is seen in the announcement from an Ohio 
school that they are trying to raise 
$3,000,000 by their centennial year, 1953. 
They probably will meet their goal ahead 
of schedule because already they are paving 
the way with organized promotion. 

Any financial campaign must be con- 
cerned with two aspects: (1) provide at 
least the minimum funds required for the 
purpose of the program and (2) develop a 
volume of good will, leaving the institu- 
tion in a better position with its consti- 
tuency. 

A successful campaign must have: 


1. An appealing case. 

. A reasonable objective. 

. A friendly, well-informed constituency. 

. An adequate scale of giving. 

. Tested methods of direction and appeal. 


or & OO © 


A New England school set up a building 
program in the right way. The school 
spent one complete year doing nothing but 
promoting the school’s traditions, benefits, 
and aims in education. At the same time 
ties with the alumni were strengthened. 
Then came the formation of an outside 
fund committee, which incidentally in- 
cluded names of a banker, the school’s 
favorite policeman on the corner, and the 
local newspaper editor. This was the home- 
town committee that served as an inspiring 
team behind fund groups that sprang up 
in many. parts of the country. 

Any long-range program designed, in the 
long run, to build good will and enhance the 
reputation of an institution over a period of 
years is the only safe one in which to invest. 
It cannot be anything short of that. That is 
why today you will find even the smallest 
school discarding the old-time basement 
publicity bureau, the student part-time 
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publicist, and the policy of placing public 
relations responsibility upon the shoulders 
of an alumni secretary. It will not work. 
Public relations cannot be sandwiched in 
between teaching jobs though a great many 
are carrying on such a program. At best it 
needs constant attention eight hours a day 
by someone experienced in the field. 

If a program is to produce tangible 
results that have lasting value, the public 
relations counselor must have (1) authority 
to consult with the administration on policy 
making, (2) co-operation by the school in 
co-ordinating activities that will create 
good will, and (3) sufficient funds to carry 
out his projects. His budget, therefore, 
should be adequate enough to engage the 
best photographer in town, obtain superior 
printing, and secure responsible secretarial 
assistance in handling details. 

Many schools have hesitated to set up 
their own internal departments because of 
the prohibitive cost of getting personnel 
trained in the various specialized techniques 
required. If such is the case at your school, 
you may consider the outside public relations 
organization that has the trained personnel 
and successful experience in many fields. 
The obvious advantage of having your 
public relations program guided by an 
outside organization is that it can bring to 
bear an independent and objective view- 
point on your problems. 

I have met many school presidents who 
seem quite anxious to embark upon a well- 
rounded program but who are unable to 
convince the board of trustees or their 
administration associates of the need for 
such an expenditure. Many schools’ hopes 
and dreams are curtailed because there was 
never a provision in the operating budget 
for this activity. 

Public relations begins at home. On all 
of my visits to private schools, community 
relations has been a major subject. Some 
schools have excellent relations with busi- 


ness and civic leaders int he local community ; 


however, a great many do not. Therefore, 
the administrator should consider the value 
of having his faculty active in civic affairs, 
particularly with youth movements, church 
groups, and fraternal societies. A speakers’ 
bureau would be of great value in furthering 
this interest between the school and the 
people. 

I have tried to point out the need for 
continuous public relations during this so- 
called emergency. I do not think it will be 
wise to wait until 1950 and then go all out 
in promotion or to take the attitude of one 
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school president who told me: “I have no 
doubts that the day will come again when 
we shall have to go out and bring in students, 
We did it before and we probably shall 
have to do it again. In the meantime, all] 
we plan to do is keep up some newspaper 
publicity.” Ido not think that will be enough! 


a 
—_—_—_ 


Teach the First Bookkeeping Cycle 
(Continued from page 109) 


Mr. Brown knows from his merchandise 
account how much he has purchased. By 
taking actual count or inventory, he can 
determine how much of this he still has 
on hand. Then he decreases his merchan- 
dise account to this correct current figure. 
If his purchases of merchandise have totaled 
$1,775 and merchandise now on hand, by 
inventory, amounts to $510, then he must 
have sold the $1,265 difference. The mer- 
chandise account is then decreased this 
amount to bring it to its correct current 
figure of $510. The same questioning pro- 
cess is continued as the class is carried 
through these closing entries. 

If we have sold $1,265 worth of our mer- 
chandise, isn’t that figure one of the two 
elements in the income account—we found 
the income account to include cost of goods 
sold and profit. Let us take from the income 
account the amount that we paid for the 
merchandise that has been sold. Question 
the class again as this decreasing entry is 
made in Income. Now, what remains in the 
income account? Profit on sales. 

These two accounts, Expense and In- 
come, which affect proprietorship so directly, 
are now transferred into a summarizing 
account, Profit and Loss Summary. Here, 
with the total of the expenses on the one 
side and the total of the income on the 
other side, it is readily seen which amount 
is greater and whether this difference should 
be carried to Mr. Brown’s proprietorship 
account as an increase or as a decrease. 

I then have the students rule and balance 
the ledger accounts so that the books are 
all clear, except for balances, to begin the 
work of the new month. , 

I have sometimes used as much as three 
days in building this cycle structure. Every 
step must be taken in the greatest of detail 
so that each student, at that moment, 
sees the reason for it. He may not remember. 
And yet when he has reasoned through 
this cycle to his own satisfaction, he knows 
why bookkeeping records are kept. He 1s 
much more anxious to learn how to keep 
them himself. 
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(2% inch dial) 


working mechanism with a steel spring. 





for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 


(New supply now available) 


"A 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 


Guaranteed against 
defects for one year 


Mark Time, as this device is called, is a very satisfactory timing device 
that we have arranged to distribute as a service to shorthand and typing 
teachers. It is quite accurate, simple to operate, and reasonable in 


price. It is made with a plastic case, metal dial, metal bell, and a 


Mark Time can be used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 


The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 





* 


Distributed by 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


201 West 4th St., 530 South Clark St., 345 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois New York 13, N. Y. 
536 Mission St., 


San Francisco 5, California 
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CLASSROOM AND PROFESSIONAL 





Business Education and Broadcasting 


Business education is becoming more im- 
portant in every occupational field. The 
National Academy of Broadcasting in 
Washington, D. C., has received many 
requests for announcers and continuity 
writers who can do their own typing. 

Alice Keith, director of the academy, 
advocates the study of business subjects. 
“It is not enough in this day and age,” 
she insists, “for people to be so highly spe- 
cialized that they can do only a given number 
of things. Business education is of great 
value to a broadcaster because he may ulti- 
mately find himself a manager of a station 
or director of an advertising agency.” 

Students at the National Academy of 
Broadcasting are all urged to study office 
procedure and business methods. 

= e e 


Pennsylvania Seminar 


On October 25 the Harrisburg, Lancaster, 
and York, Pennsylvania, chapters of the 
National Office Management Association, 
in co-operation with the Elizabethtown 
College, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, 
sponsored a business and education seminar 
The theme of the meeting was “Training 
Tomorrow’s Business Leaders.” John R. 
Haubert, Elizabethtown College, presided. 

Greetings were extended by Dr. A. C. 
Baugher, president, Elizabethtown College. 
A panel discussion on “What Does the 
Office Expect of the School?” followed. The 
chairman of the panel was Dr. Paul L. 
Cressman, director, Bureau of Instruction, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The second panel dis- 
cussion, which dealt with the topic ‘“Co- 
operation Will Meet Our Mutual Needs,” 
was under the leadership of S. Gordon 
Rudy, secretary, school district of the city 
of York, York, Pennsylvania. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, education division, National Office 
Management Association, who spoke on 
“Tomorrow’s Occupational Opportunities.” 
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Finch Appointed Adult Director 


Robert Finch, supervisor of business 
education, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
been appointed director of adult education 
in the Cincinnati Public Schools. In his 
new position Mr. Finch assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the free public evening 
school program which has been in operation 
in Cincinnati for 107 years. Thirteen adult 
and evening high schools are operated at 
the present time. 

Mr. Finch will continue as_ supervisor 
of business education, a position which 
he has held for the past four years. 

«* + e 
National Catholic Typing Contest 

For the sixteenth consecutive year, the 
National Catholic High School Typists 
Association of St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, is spon- 
soring an international typewriting contest. 

The official date for the every-pupil con- 
test is March 11, 1948. The contest will 
consist of a plain-copy test of ten minutes 
from unfamiliar copy for the first-year 
students and a letter test of fifteen minutes 
for the second-year students. 

Champion trophies -and school banners 
will be awarded to the three highest-win- 
ning schools in each of the four divisions. 
National superior achievement certificates 
will be awarded to high-ranking individual 
students whose papers meet certain stand- 
ards. A sterling silver key bearing the in- 
signia of the association will be awarded 
to the highest-winning student in each of 
the four divisions. 

Teachers may purchase copies of tests 
from past contests either for regular testing 
or practice work. Copy tests are 11% cents 
each and letter tests are 2 cents each. 

For further detailed information _per- 
taining to the contest and for the purchase 
of copies of tests, write to Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, O.F.M. Cap., Director, N.C.HS. 
T.A., St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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Thomas C. Tade 


Thomas C. Tade, head of the business 
department of Casey High School, Casey, 
[linois, for the past twenty-seven years, 
died on May 17. Mr Tade devoted more 
than thirty-five years to the teaching of 
business subjects. 


PARSE IME SLITS TEL 


C. B. E. A. Institute 


The Los Angeles section of the Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association, in 
co-operation with the southern California 
section, held its fall institute on Saturday, 
October 25. There were three meetings: 
a motion picture and discussion, a panel 
discussion, and a luncheon-lecture. 





Delta Pi Epsilon Annual Lecture 


Delta Pi Epsilon will hold its annual lec- 
ture and dinner on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 30, at 6:30 p.m. at the Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Missouri. This lecture is given 
annually during the national meeting of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. It is being held this year 
in connection with the meeting of the Nat- 
ional Business Teachers Association. 

Dr. Carter V. Good, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will give the address. His subject will be 
“Criteria of Good Business Education Re- 
search.” 

Every member of Delta Pi Epsilon at- 
tending the convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association should plan 
to attend this dinner. Guests who are non- 
members are also invited. 








25 Years of Progress in Baltimore 


The Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland, recently released a bul- 
letin on “25 Years of Progress of Educational 
Services of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Baltimore.” The bulletin includes 
an article on “Business Education” by E. 
Duncan Hyde, supervisor of commercial 
education, Baltimore, Maryland. Some of 
the comments made by Mr. Hyde follow: 


When business education became a department of 
the newly organized Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion in 1922, one business subject—bookkeeping— 
was nearing the century mark as a subject of instruc- 
tion. In 1831, two years after the first Baltimore 
public school was opened, the third annual report 
of the board of school commissioners announced that 
“In Male School No. $ treatises on bookkeeping and 
mensuration have been introduced, and some very 
fine boys, having been carried through a regular set 
of books by double entry, . . . have been withdrawn 
to enter into the business of life.” Instruction in 
bookkeeping continued almost uninterruptedly in 
the grammar schools until after the turn of the 
century. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century, a 
well-rounded program of business education was 
provided for students desiring to prepare for business 
vocations, Training was offered in shorthand and 
typewriting as well as bookkeeping, and these be- 
came the basic skills around which the remainder 
of the program was constructed. Commercial law, 
economics, history of commerce, geography, and 
arithmetic served to expand the meaning of business 
pursuits and to give the student a certain amount of 
occupational intelligence which he would need in 

is work, 

Out of the Baltimore school survey of 1920-21 
grew the Division of Vocational Education and the 
establishment of city-wide supervision in business 
education. Furthermore, attention was directed 
toward the further development of courses of study 
and curriculums. Since that time there has been 
considerable improvement in the business education 
program both in content and extensiveness. 
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Business education is now provided at every level 
above the elementary school, including a program 
of training for beginning business occupations in one 
occupational school. Furthermore, business practice 
is offered in several of the general vocational schools, 
and the vocational high schools have a differentiated 
business education program. 

Business education in the vocational schools con- 
stitutes an important area of instruction, but the 
greatest number of students are being trained in 
the traditional high schools. Of all the vocational 
training in the public schools, business education 
accounts for the largest number of graduates. With 
large numbers it is possible to offer a widely differ- 
entiated program of instruction. Training through 
choices of major subjects in stenography, office 
machines and practice, clerical practice, and general 
business compose the specific skill areas of instruc- 
tion. Instruction also is given effectively in many 
other related fields, such as filing, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, economics, and business organi- 
zation, which enlarge the background of information 
and general knowledge of the business graduate. 
General education is required of business sutdents 
as it is of all other high school students. In order to 
adjust students to meet their individual needs, they 
are given three opportunities to select a curriculum 
in business education or to change to another cur- 
riculum from business education. 

There are at least three objectives at the several 
levels in which business education is offered. The 
first. of these is a general education or informational 
objective which is the purpose in the junior high 
school. The second prepares students to perform 
well a skill or group of skills that will be required of 
them in beginning occupations. The third prepares 
students in the occupational knowledge and personal 
qualifications necessary for advancement in their 
chosen field. The last two are vocational objectives 
and are the objectives of business education at any 
level in which students wish to terminate their formal 
education. Business education is one of many 
opportunities offered the youth of Baltimore to 
prepare for worth-while activity in the work-a-day 
world and is particularly adapted to those whose 
formal schooling must end at or before graduation 
from high school. 
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1 It integrates and correlates the knowledges 
s and skills of other business courses. 


? It adds new skills and knowledges not cov- 
m ered in other courses. 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of the separate knowledges and skills 
obtained in other courses. The student is shown how these are woven 
into the real fabric of the business office. A certain amount of refresher 
training is given for the final preparation for the job. Additional skills 
and knowledges that are not taught in separate courses, such as type- 


writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, are included in SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 


The fundamental office duties of a secretary are in most cases no different 


from those of general office clerks. Therefore, this book may be used 
for a general course in office practice. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Catholic Business Education Association 


The Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation, organized in New York City 
under the guidance of the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Philip J. Furlong, secretary of 
education of the Archdiocese of New York, 
and Brother Lucius, Louisville, Kentucky, 
is forming some new regional units in Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, and Chicago. The mid- 
west unit had its initial executive board 
meeting on July 12 at Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Illinois. This unit includes the 
states of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and northern Indiana. 

Officers of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association are as follows: president- 
general, Brother Lucius; vice-president- 
general, Brother Joseph Keimig, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary-general, Sister Mary Gre- 
goria, Mundelein College; treasurer-general, 
Sister M. Regis, New York City. The 


executive board members of the midwest 


unit are as follows: Sister Mary Gregoria; 
The Rev. Thomas E. Divine, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; The 
Rev. William J. Collins, St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa; Dr. William H. Conley, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois; The 
Rev. Edward J. Kammer, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois; Sister Clement 
Marie, College of St. Francis; Dr. Raymond 
Kent, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; Brother Luke Clement, 
St. George High School; Sister M. Cassilda, 
Mercy High School, Chicago, Illinois; Mary 
English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Sister Mary Euphrasia, St, Michael 
Central High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

For information regarding the C.B.E.A. 
or the meeting to be held in Chicago on 
November 29, write to Sister Mary Gregoria, 
Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 








Did You Do That in Typing? 
(By Margaret Bloomquist, Lindsborg High School, Lindsborg, Kansas) 


Between every class period and at the 
end of every day, some student ushers a 
friend into the typewriting room to see 
what he had just done in typing. And then 
the question, “Did you do that in typing?” 
or “How did you do that?” is asked. The 
typing student looks at me and smiles and 
then makes an elaborate explanation to 
his friend. The curiosity everyone is getting 
over typing is amazing. 

One common fault among teachers is 
that we build high fences of do’s and don’ts 
around our students. We set rules and regu- 
lations about our work that cause the 
student to fear any digression from the 
exactness of the assignment. We kill 
originality because we do not cultivate it. 

This year in typing 
O #™, I tried to cut rules to 
ba a minimum and open the 
oe way for self-expression. 
I have been rewarded. 
Very little explanation 
was given to my classes 
on artistic and orna- 
mental typing. I wanted 
them to experiment. The 
result was less time spent, 
more accomplished, and more enthusiasm 
vas shown for the work. The samples shown 
tmphasize the self-expression. 


VV 
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BORDERS of HUMAN EMOTIONS 
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The Long Beach City College, Long 
Beach, California, and the insurance firms 
of Long Beach are sponsoring an insurance 
receptionists’ program. This program is 
operated on a co-operative basis and lasts 
for one year. It combines classroom theory 
with on-the-job training. Louise Bennett 
is the teacher-co-ordinator for the recep- 
tionist training program. 

Close contact between the classroom and 
the business world is maintained by the 
teacher-co-ordinator who visits local insur- 
ance offices and meets with the insurance 
men’s and insurance women’s associations. 
The curriculum of the receptionists’ pro- 
gram is based on the careful and extended 
observation of the needs in the Long Beach 
offices. Instructors, as well as the subject 
material, are subject to. the approval and 
diréction of the college administrators, 
the educational committee of the Long 
Beach Insurance Agents Association, and 
the Bureau of. Business Education of the 
California State Department of Education. 
In addition to meeting the practical needs 
in the insurance field, the course aims to- 
ward the development of student interests, 
attitudes, judgments, appreciations, habits, 
knowledge, and skills important in well- 
rounded living. 

The insurance receptionists’ training pro- 
gram begins with three weeks of class- 
room instruction in insurance history, vo- 
cabulary building, and skill development 
in typing figures. Training is then divided 
between three hours of class instruction 
(twelve semester units) in the morning 
and on-the-job training in the afternoon 
(a minimum of fifteen hours a_ school 
week): 

Classes are limited so that individual 
attention ean be given and the teacher 
and student can learn to know each other. 
Office positions are located and _inter- 
views are arranged by the _ teacher-co- 
ordinator. Because she is_ personally 
familiar with the job requirement as well 
as with the individual abilities and tempera- 
ments of the class personnel, the teacher- 
co-ordinator can place the right~ persons 
in the right office according to the best 
interests of all concerned. 

A follow-up on each student is made by 
the teacher-co-ordinator to see that students 
are getting the necessary background and 
training in the classroom as well as doing 
satisfactory work in the office. Problems 
and suggestions are presented and discussed 
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Insurance Receptionists’ Program 








by the co-ordinator and employer in the 
case of each student. 

The insurance theory is divided into 
four sections: fire, automobile, life, and 
inland marine. Outstanding men in the 
insurance field are brought in. to give 
special lectures. Leaders in the Long 
Beach Insurance Women’s Association are 
invited to talk and illustrate various insur- 
ance office procedures and_ techniques. 
Because individual differences between stu- 
dents are carefully considered, directions 
for carrying out various insurance practices 
cannot be stereotyped and uniform. The 
class ideal is that each student shall become 
capable of working independently toward 
her respective goal. 

In the classroom students work with 
“dummy” policies, rate books, records, 
registers, and bookkeeping systems. Expert 
instruction is furnished by teachers who 
have a background of business experience 
plus their college degrees. Transition from 
the use of practice materials in a classroom 
situation to doing the real thing in the 
insurance office is thus a simple matter 
for the student, and the training has become 
truly functional. 

Before enrolling in the insurance re- 
ceptionists’ program, students must meet 
certain requirements: they must be high 
school graduates between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five; have an interest 
in the insurance field; be of pleasing, alert 
appearance; be able to hold gainful employ- 
ment as a part-time insurance receptionist 
for at least fifteen hours a week during the 
length of the program; and make a favorable 
score in the aptitude and ability tests ad- 
ministered by the testing center. They 
also must have a minimum shorthand 
speed of 80 words a minute and a typing 
speed of 45 words a minute. Conforming 
with the basic philosophy of the business 
institute of Long Beach City College, an 
attempt is made to select only those students 
whose sense of responsibility will promise 
success in the field of insurance secretarial 
work. 

After being accepted for the training 
program, each student is registered by 4 
counselor in the guidance center of the 
college. A battery of tests is given by 
psychologists in the testing center. Ii 
scores indicate that a student has the apt 
‘tude but is low in a certain field, such a: 
arithmetic or mechanics of expression, she 
is put into special remedial classes. 
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While enrolled in their “learn-and-earn” 
program, the students receive hourly wages 
for part-time office work. Although there is 
no standard wage, learners start at 75 cents 
an hour. Girls with outstanding ability or 
experience frequently begin with $1.00 an 
hour or more. 

After completing each unit of the one- 
year insurance receptionists’ program, stu- 
dents are tested and graded by the National 
Insurance Agents Association of New York 
City. Insurance certificates, good in any 
state, are mailed to each student. Proficiency 
certificates, presented by the Long Beach 
City College for skill in typewriting and 
shorthand, also can be earned by the 


students. 
* & @ 


Hughes Appointed at Houston 


Dr. Eugene H. Hughes has recently been 
appointed director of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. Dr. Hughes was 
formerly associated with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., in charge 
of the educational program for hospitalized 
veterans in the medical rehabilitation ser- 
vice. He served in the Army during the war. 
Before entering the service he was a member 
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of the faculty at New York University, 
New York City, and Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Mr. Hughes 
received his Doctor’s degree from New 
York University. 


N.O.M.A. Institute at Knoxville 


On July 9-11 the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, in co-operation with 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, sponsored the first of a series 
of institutes on office management. 

This institute proved to be a success. 
It enrolled 101 different persons, twenty- 
eight of whom were teachers, while the 
larger number were office managers and 
administrators. Nineteen states, in addition 
to the District of Columbia and Canada, 
were represented. 

The subjects presented covered ihe pro- 
fession of office management; techniques, 
tools, and devices; office service functions; 
office machines; and materials and supplies. 
This institute was under the direction 
of Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Hugh A. Wichert 
of Fairmont Foods Company, Omaha, 
ebraska, N.O.M.A.’s director-at-large for 
education. 
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Dotson Appointed at Seattle 


Verner L. Dotson was 
recently appointed full- 
time director of business 
education for the 
Seattle Public Schools, 
an office newly created 
in accordance with one 
of the recommendations 
of the Seattle chapter 
of the National Office 
Management Association 
in its report, “Business 
Education—the Door 
to the New Frontier.” 

Mr. Dotson was, un- 
til his appointment, cur- 
riculum consultant for 
business education in Seattle on a part- 
time basis. For the last four years he was 
head of the business department at West 
Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington. 
Before going to Seattle he was principal of 
Franklin High School, Boise, Idaho. 

An unusual variety of training and ex- 
perience has prepared Mr. Dotson for his 
new duties. He is a graduate of the College 
of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, and has done 
graduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California; University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington; and College of Idaho in the 
fields of supervision, accounting, type- 
writing, shorthand, economics, and _busi- 
ness education. His business experience 
includes general office work, bookkeeping, 
insurance, real estate, and partnership 
in a manufacturing company. He has 
been business advisor to the Student 
Co-operative Association of the University 
of Washington. He has been active in the 
work of the National Office Management 
Association, directing the survey of the 
Seattle chapter’s educational committee. 














Verner L. Dotson 


Columbia Luncheon Meeting 


A luncheon meeting of former students 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and their friends will be 
held in connection with the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association convention at 
the Andrew Johnson Hotel in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on Friday, November 28, at 
12:00 noon. Persons.wishing to attend may 
leave their reservations at the hotel in care 
of Thelma M. Potter. 
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CORONET Sesivmstional Films 


presents 


a simple, accurate, and dra- 
matic introduction to the 
banking business. Produced 
in collaboration with I. Owen 
Foster, Ph.D.,. Professor of 
Education, Indiana  Uni- 
versity; and Frederick G. 
Neel, Head of the Department 
of Education, Canterbury Col- 
lege, FRED MEETS A BANK 
has received the enthusi- 
astic approval of educators 
and bankers alike. 











In one reel, black and white 
or color, this 16-mm. sound 
film gives students an expla- 
nation of deposit slips, en- 
dorsements, bank balances, 
bank statements, checking 
accounts, and saving ac- 
counts. It shows how the bank 
handles loans, cares for valu- 
ables in its safety deposit 
vault, and compiles its rec- 
ords. FRED MEETS A BANK 
brings to students of ele- 
mentary and junior and sen- 
ior high school age the ideal 
explanation of the bank and |i 
the services which it offers |f LOAN 


, to them. DEPARTMENT a. 


All CORONET Instructional Films are priced at 
$45 a reel in black and white and $75 a reel in 
color. To place your order for FRED MEETS A 
BANK or to request preview prints of the film, 
write to— 


65 EAST TH WATER ST 
Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS Guicaco 1 ILLINOTS 
Send for further information about the selection of titles in CORONET Film's rapidly expanding library: 
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Supervisors’ Survey 


The Transcription Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of New York recently sent a question- 
naire to its members. The purpose of the 
questionnaire was to find out what the super- 
visors thought of the teaching methods in 
the public schools today. 

Are the teaching methods in the public 
schools today unfitting young people for 
office work? Alarmed by the apparent break- 
down in the teaching of the “three R’s” in 
recent years, stenographic supervisors of 
large industrial, financial, and manufactur- 
ing organizations in New York City, polled 
by the association, indicated their concern 
in comments appended to a questionnaire. 


“The necessity to train workers in the 
simplest principles of grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, etc.,”” said one supervisor, “‘be- 
fore they can be trained as workers, is plac- 
ing a crucifying burden on the people in 
business who are responsible for seeing that 
their company is fittingly represented in its 
contacts with the public. There is hardly a 
supervisor, office manager, or personnel man- 
ager in New York City who is more than two 
jumps ahead of a nervous breakdown, trying 
to hold his organization together and keep 
it functioning with reasonable standards be- 
cause of this condition.” 


i) Many of the supervisors attribute the 
Bwidespread educational deficiency to the new 
Bteaching philosophy which puts the emphasis 
on original thinking, self-expression, activity 
programs, and others at the expense of the 
fundamentals. It is the belief of many super- 
visors that the multiplicity of activities in 
the school designed to enrich the student’s 
Bpersonality leaves him no time for study and 
exposes him to so many stimuli that his 
Memory patterns are broken up, rendering 
him incapable of remembering what he is 
taught. 
_ Fear for the future of the English language 
if the present methods are continued was in- 
icated in many of the supervisors’ replies. 
ome felt that Americans would soon lose 
the ability to convey abstract, conceptual 
hought unless the trend was recognized and 
arrested. One supervisor said: ““What is go- 
Ing to happen to the English language when 
the present dictators, taught by the old 
ethods and thoroughly drilled in the finer 


“er ePoints of speech, grammar, and punctuation, 


begin. to die off? The youngsters coming up 
he line now, both dictators and stenogra- 


R St phers, upon whom business will one day de- 


@pend for its written communications with 
he public, are singularly lacking in word 
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sense, vocabulary, and understanding of the 
rules of grammar, spelling, and punctuation.” 

The lack of understanding of the rules of 
grammar places a special burden-upon the 
supervisors attempting to train them. One 
supervisor said: “If you say to them, ‘You 
need a comma here to separate your depen- 
dent from your independent clause,’ they 
look at you as though you are talking a for- 
eign language. Few high school graduates 
today understand sentence structure. Many 
of them do not know what constitutes a com- 
plete sentence. In such cases, if the dictator 
does not dictate a period, the stenographer 
or transcribing machine operator goes right 
on typing without a mark of punctuation 
until he comes to ‘Very truly yours,’— ex- 
cept for commas sprinkled here and there 
whenever the dictator pauses for breath or 
gropes for the next word.” 

The schools’ emphasis on personality en- 
richment and the activity programs which 
endeavor to make learning interesting are 
creating another condition in the business 
world. One supervisor said: “It is difficult 
to integrate young people into any kind of 
orderly, systematic operation today. Their 
constant quest for interesting jobs keeps 
them on the move from company to com- 
pany. Business is operating under severe 
handicaps because of the high turnover of 
routine workers today. If it were not for the 
old-time employee, trained in the gospel of 
service, who does his work regardless of 
whether it is enriching or interesting, busi- 
ness would not be able to function at all.” 

With the thought that the new pedagog- 
ical philosophy might have over-all educa- 
tional advantages, the questionnaire asked 
the supervisors: “Do you think today’s stu- 
dents, although lacking in fundamentals of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, are better 
educated generally in recent years?” 

Typical of the replies received was one 
made by the supervisor of a large manufac- 
turing company employing several hundred 
thousand employees: “I do not consider 
knowledge of a lot of physical things educa- 
tion. No student, unable to read, write, 
spell, or speak intelligently on an adult 
level, is literate, much less educated.” 

In answer to the question, “Are they bet- 
ter prepared to contribute to a co-operative 
society ?”’ the consensus of opinion seemed to 
be: “They are not willing to accept or share 
responsibility and are not interested in mak- 
ing themselves valuable to their employer. 
With such an attitude toward life, how then 
can they be of value to their community or 
society?” 
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Here is a little quiz that is designed to 
measure your growth in your profession. 
Just for fun, answer the following questions 
with Yes or No, count the number of your 
answers, and then refer to the key to see 
where you stand. 


Questions 
1. Do you read at least three business 
education magazines regularly and 
thoroughly? 


2. Have you contributed some written 
work to a professional publication in the 
last two years? | 

3. Have you done graduate work in your 
field at least one summer in the last four 
years? 

4. Do you belong to at least one national 
business education association? 

5. Do you belong to a state or regional 
business education association? 

6. Have you attended a _ professional 
meeting outside your school within the last 
school year? 

7. Are you now following through on a 
research problem of your own or have you 
done so within the last year? 

8. Have you observed in a school other 
than your own in the last year? 

9. Have you worked in an office for at least 
a month at a time in the last two years? 
(Typing letters in the afternoons for your 
brother last summer does not count here.) 

10. Have you taken a trip in the last three 


Is Your Professional Growth Stunted? 
(By Ruth Bruner, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana) 

































years to some city or country that was 
entirely new to you? 


















Connecticut Business Education Conference 


The University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut, sponsored a business education 
conference on Thursday, October 16. The 
theme of the meeting was “Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Business 
Education.” Frank H. Ash, associate 
professor of business education and secre- 
tarial studies at the University of Connecti- 
cut, presided. 

The conference was planned primarily 
for Connecticut superintendents, secondary- 
school principals, chairmen of secondary- 
school business departments, and prin- 
cipals of private business schools. The 
speakers at the meeting were Wallace B. 
Bowman, assistant manager, South-Western 
Publishing Company, New York City; 
B. Frank Kyker, chief, Business Education 
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Robinson Appointed at Michigan State 


Dr. Julius M. Robinson was recently ap 
pointed professor of commerce and _ head 
of the commerce department at Michigangi, 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich) 
gan. He was formerly a member of the bus- 
ness education staff at Western Illinois} 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, 
and he completed the work for his Doctot 
of Education degree at New York Uni 
versity, New York City, in August. 
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Effective at the beginning of the fall 
term, Dr. Lewis R. Toll was appointed 
director of the division of business education 
and head of the department of business 
education at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. He succeeds A. R. 
Williams who retired. Harry Admire has 
been acting director for the past two years. 


Vas 


out ‘ : 

rs There are eight other staff members in the 
't is department. 

pon The position that Dr. Toll left was with 


the the military planning division of the Office 
of Quartermaster General, War Department. 


Toll is New Head at Normal 


Previous to that position he was a senior busi- 
ness analyst in the consumer goods price 
division of the Office of Price Administration. 
Earlier in the war he served as chief of the 
training section, War Production Board. 


In 1943 Dr. Toll left the State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington, to 
go with the War Production Board. From 
1937 to 1941 he taught at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, 
and taught in high schools of Illinois 
previous to that time. In October he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Education. 
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on™ Lhe Xi chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 

-kersy honorary graduate fraternity for men and 

who Women in business education, was installed 

each at the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida, on July 24, 1947. Dr. Earl S. 

wr ing Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 

Per-§ College, Charleston, Illinois, and national 

or off president of the fraternity, assisted by Dr. 

time Rowena Wellman, assistant professor, busi- 

. the ness education department, Woman’s Col- 

pro-g lege, University of North Carolina, Greens- 


boro, North Carolina, installed the charter 
members in the student union building. 
Professor John Moorman, College of 
Education, University of Florida, was 
elected faculty sponsor. The officers of 
the new chapter are as follows: president, 
Hugh C. Maxwell, Jr., Univergity of Florida; 
vice-president, Fay Hamon, Palm Beach 
High School, West Palm Beach; corre- 
sponding and recording secretary, James W. 
Crews, University of Florida; treasurer, 
Mrs. Doreas Carver, Starke High School, 
Gainesville; historian, Mrs. Lois Rowell, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville; 
editor of newsletter, Mrs. Bertha Pauline 
Hunter, Brewster Vocational School, Tampa. 
In addition to the officers who were in- 
stalled, the following members were also 
initiated: Mrs. Fay L. Atwell, Clewiston 
High School, Clewiston; John Alden Brown, 
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New D.P.E. Chapter at University of Florida 


University of Florida; Paul Furr, principal, 
Bartow High School, Bartow; Gladys 
Granet, Miami-Edison High School, Miami 
Beach; Edgar L. Greene, Sanderson High 
School, Sanderson; John J. Mangan, St. 
Petersburg High School, St. Petersburg. 


Immediately following their installation 
ceremonies, the charter members of the 
new chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon entertained 
at dinner at the Hotel Thomas. Dean 
Walter J. Matherly, School of Business 
Administration, University of Florida, was 
the guest speaker. Honor guests included 
Dr. Earl S. Dickerson and Dr. Rowena 
Wellman, sponsors of Xi chapter; Dean 
Thomas M. Simpson, representing the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Florida; Dean G. Ballard Simmons, repre- 
senting the College of Education of the 
University of Florida; and Dean J. W. 
Norman, representing the summer session 
of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Messages of congratulation and welcome, 
received by the new Xi chapter from 
chapters previously established at other 
universities, were read by Professor 
Moorman, faculty sponsor. Greetings from 
Zeta chapter of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, were 
extended by Dr. Wellman. 
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The Duties of a Secretary. (Released in 1947.) 
Produced by National Educational Films, Inc., and 
aes by the Underwood Corporation, this 16-mm. ~ 
black-and-white, sound motion picture is now available 
for school use. 


Summary. Barbara Hayes has just been employed 
as secretary by George Harman, a real-estate broker. 
At the beginning of the story Barbara receives instruc- 
tions and information from the departing secretary 
regarding the routine of the office. That evening as 
Barbara is reviewing the notes she has taken in her 
secretarial course, she falls asleep and dreams of her 
first day at the office. In this dream she does everything 
wrong, and the off-stage voice of a teacher reminds her 

. of the correct techniques and procedures of secretarial 
practice. The next day at the office Barbara discharges 
her duties in a competent manner. 

The important “do’s and don’ts” of many secretarial 
duties are portrayed. Among the points emphasized 
are those pertaining to dress, office security, business 
confidences and secrets, dictation etiquette, mail 
handling, filing procedure, calendar control, and tele- 
phone technique. The importance of tact, initiative, 
and other character traits is stressed. 

Recommended Use. “‘The Duties of a Secretary” may 
be shown to advantage in such classes as secretarial or 
office’ practice, advanced shorthand, and advanced 
typewriting. In large offices the film could be used as 
a part of a refresher course for stenographers and 
secretaries. 

A one-page teachers’ guide has been prepared by the 
producer. It includes information under the following 
main headings: ‘‘ Placement,” “‘ Purpose,” “Content,” 
and “‘ Points to Look for.” 

Sale and Rental. This film may be purchased from 
National Educational] Films, Inc., 165 West 46th Street, 
New York 19, New York, for a net price of $52.50. 
For rental use, contact your regular rental library. 
BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, New York 23, New York, 
charges a rental fee of $5.00 for three days; transpor- 
tation charges both ways.are paid by the borrower. 
Further information about the film may be secured 
from the nearest office of the Underwood Corporation. 


Good Grooming. (Released in 1945.) This is a 
16-mm. sound film in color, sponsored by Ponds and 
produced by Frank Donovan Associates. The film con- 
sists of three reels and may be shown in thirty minutes. 


Summary. This film presents Mary Stuyvesant, 
beauty advisor, in scenes at home and on the lecture 
platform in which she points out the ways to achieve 
charm, poise, and natural beauty. Some of the points 
emphasized and demonstrated are: (1) good health and 
intelligent physical care, (2) posture, (3) appropriate 
clothing and accessories, and (4) appearance. 

Recommended Use. ‘Good Grooming” would be in- 
teresting to any group of high school or college girls. 

Rental. ““Good Grooming” may be obtained without 
charge, except for transportation, from Castle Films, 
Division of United World Films, 185 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Your Stake|in {Collective Bargaining. (Re- 
leased in 1947.) This 35-mm., single-frame, silent film- 
strip may be shown in about twenty minutes when the 
commentary as provided in the script is used. The film- 
strip consists of forty-six frames, three of which are 
title frames. The illustrations used in this presentation 
were drawn by Stanley Meltzoff. 

Summary. The chief purpose of this filmstrip is to 
point out that the public should be considered a party 
to every collective bargaining contract. The following 
six bases of sound collective bargaining are suggested: 
(1) flexibility of contracts to meet new production 
methods, (2) management-labor contracts without 
government aid, (3) more ‘inclusive organization of 
employers, (4) democracy within unions, (5) protection 
of consumers in their settlement, (6) wide use of im- 
partial experts. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip should stimulate 
worth-while discussion in high school, junior college, 
and college classes in economics. 

Sale. “Your Stake in Collective Bargaining” may be 
purchased from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. The selling 
price of $2.50 covers three items: the filmstrip; a script 
containing informal comment, discussion ideas, and 
questions for each frame; and a copy of Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 117, consisting of thirty-two pages. 
Postage is prepaid. 


Finding Your Life Work. (Released in 1940. 
This is a 16-mm. sound film that may be shown in 
twenty-one minutes. 


Summary. As the title indicates, this film empha- 
sizes the many factors involved in finding and hold- 
ing a job. Some of the important points emphasized 
are: (1) learning to know yourself, (2) studying occv- 
pations, (3) contributions made by the various depart- 
ments in the high school, and (4) co-ordination of 
mind and body. 

The film ends with the building of the blocks of 
success into a pyramid. The blocks included in the 
foundation of this building are health, character, gen- 
eral education, citizenship, special interests and abili- 
ties, ambition, willingness to work, knowledge of self, 
and special training. A teachers’ guide accompanies 
this film. 

Recommended Use. School administrators will be 
especially interested in showing this film to the entire 
student body. It may be shown to high school, adult, 
and college groups. 

Sale and Rental. “Finding Your Life Work” may be 
purchased from Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 2708 
Beaver Avenue, Des Moines 10, Iowa. The selling 
price is $100. For rental purposes contact your stale 
university film rental library or Association Films 
which has the following offices: 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York; 1700 Patterson Avenue, 
Dallas 1, Texas; 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago § 
Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California 
The rental price is $3.00. 
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Applied Economics 


Third Edition — By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is really the third 
edition of a book published in two successful 
previous editions under the title of INTRO- 
DUCTORY ECONOMICS. The title has been 
changed because of the more direct applica- 
tions. The basic principles of economics are 
applied to everyday experiences. as they 
affect the individual and as they affect society 
as a group. APPLIED ECONOMICS covers 
all the traditional topigagand principles, but 
the feature that makes this book distinctive 
from all other economics books is the way 
the subject is presented. The author avoids 
a theoretical treatment of each topic by start- 
ing each discussion with an example that 
shows how the individual or society as a 
group is affected. Each principle is then 
developed in a step-by-step procedure with- 
out requiring the student to memorize rules 
that are meaningless to him. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 














or a lively course in economics 


CONTENTS 


Unit I. The Nature of Economics 
1. What We Study in Economics 
2. Making a Living 
3. Earning and Using Income 
4. Helps for the Consumer 


Unit II. Wealth and-Its Production 
5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 
6. Producing the Things We Want 
7. Owning and Managing Business 
8. Business Corporations 
9. Co-operative Societies 


Unit III. The Marketing of Goods 


10. How Goods Reach Consumers 
11. Trading at Home and Abroad 


Unit IV. Prices 
12. Value and Prices 


13. Competition and Monopoly 
14. Public-Utility Prices 


Unit V. Money and Credit 
15. Money 
16. The Money We Use 
17. Credit and Commercial Banks 
18. Savings and Investment Institutions 
19. Payments Between Countries 
20. Changes in Prices and Money Values 


Unit VI. Distributing Income 
21. Sharing What We Produce 
22. Rent for Land 
23. Wages for Labor 
24. Interest for Capital 
25. Profits for Risk Taking 


Unit VII. Economic Welfare 
26. Differences in Income and Wealth 
27. Labor Unions and Employers 
28. Economic Security 
29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, 
and Fascism 


Unit VIII. Government 


30. Government and What It Costs 
31. Paying the Cost of Government 








OF NEW LITERATURE 








Occupational Abstracts. Three new occupa- 
tional abstracts—No. 66, pertaining to the office-ma- 
chine operator; No. 100, pertaining to the medical secre- 
tary; and No. 102, pertaining to the court reporter—are 
now available. These were published in 1947: Each 
consists of a 6-page folder pointing out future prospects, 
nature of the work, qualifications, preparation, entrance, 
advancement, earnings, advantages, disadvantages, and 
suggested readings. Single copies, 25 cents each. Order 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York. 


Establishing and Operating Your Own Busi- 
ness. 1945. Industrial Series No. 19. A 30-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed for a person 
contemplating starting his own business. It includes 
information about opportunities, chances of success, 
experience, where to locate, capital needed, and getting 
the money. Price 10 cents. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Conference of the National Office Management 
Association. 1947. A 144-page, printed, paper-bound 
book published annually by the National Office Man- 
agement Association. It contains the addresses given 
at the twenty-eighth annual conference of the National 
Office Management Association, which was opened 
May 26, 1947, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price to nonmembers $5.00. Order from 
National Office Management Association, 2118 Lincoln- 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Personality Development for Business Girls. 
April, 1947. Monograph 67. A 16-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet, which provides an outline for teachers 
who may wish to teach the same kind of course that was 
taught by Miriam Cressey at Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, New York. The topics presented 
in this monograph are: “Can Persdénality be Taught?” 
‘Applied Psychology,” ‘‘ Personal Appearance,” “‘ Man- 
ners and Etiquette,” “Cultural Background,” and 
““Yes, Personality Can Be Taught.” Single copies 
free. Order from South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Establishing and Operating a Retail Feed 
and Farm Supply Store. 1946. Industrial (Small 
Business) Series No. 45. A 38-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet designed as a guide for a person con- 
templating entering the retail feed and farm supply 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains seven chapters as 
follows: ‘The Nature of the Business,” ‘Establishing 
a Feed and Farm Supply Store,” “Supplies and Store 
Display,” “Financing and Organization,” ‘“Buying— 
Pricing and Selling,” “Management Problems,” 
“Sources of Information.” Price 15 cents (a 25 per 
cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order from the 
nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Service 
Office or Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Guide to Occupational Choice and Training. 
1947. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 236. Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Series No. 15. A 150- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet that is a source book 
for guidance and counseling. It also includes twenty- 
four pages of discussion of guidance programs. Price 35 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Veterans and Small Business. January, 1947. 
An 86-page, printed, paper-bound and illustrated bro- 
chure containing reprints of articles on operating a 
small business taken from Domestic Commerce. This 
booklet contains a total of thirty-nine articles, covering 
such subjects as “Postwar Business Plans of GI’s,” 
“Getting Started in Your Business,” and “Factors in 
Choosing a Business Location.” Price 30 cents. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ohio High School Standards for Business 
Education. 1947. An 89-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet issued by Clyde Hissong, state superintendent 
of public instruction and edited and prepared by Wade 
D. Bash, supervisor of business education. Six com- 
mittees representing forty-one business teachers, ad- 
ministrators, teacher-training institutions, and private 
business concerns devoted their time, effort, and 
professional knowledge toward developing these stand- 
ards.. For information, write to Wade D. Bash, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


Review of Educational Research. Volume 
XVII, No. 3. June, 1947. A 252-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet designed for teachers and administrators. 
The review is published five times a year, each issue 
dealing with one topic from a relatively fixed list of 
fifteen topics. This issue of the review was prepared 
by the committee on education for work and family 
living. There are five chapters in this issue, and each 
chapter is written by a separate contributor. The 
titles of the chapters are as follows: ‘‘Education for 
Work Movement,” “Home and Family Life Educa- 
tion,” “Industrial Education,” “Business Education,” 
** Agricultural Education.” Price $1.00, postpaid; dis- 
counts on quantity purchases. Order from American 
Educational Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Meeting the Special Problems of Small 
Business. June, 1947. A 61-page, printed, paper- 
bound book published by the Committee for Economic 
Development. It is divided into two major parts: 
Part 1, “The Place of Small Business in Our Economy, | 
and Part 2, “The Special Problems of Small Business. 
Teachers of salesmanship, retail merchandising, dis- 
tributive education, and marketing may be interested 
in using this book for preliminary reading. Single copies 
available free; additional copies 25 cents each. Order 
from Committee for Economic Development, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


4 Motivation is easy when you use APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You can 
it of teach more law in less time, because it is written in a nontechnical 
: language that is interesting to students. It is filled with examples and 
ume : 


aper- illustrations that speed up the learning and hold the attention of stu- 
— dents. « 

ard The book has a strong popular appeal because of its emphasis on every- 
each day situations. It includes a treatment of contracts, the relations be- 
Be tween buyer and seller, negotiable instruments, insurance, consumer 
ues protection, labor laws, fair trade laws, and many other modern topics. 
; dis- 


a Each lesson starts with a series of questions and an introductory pro- 
nth 

4 vocative case. At the end of each lesson there is a list of points sum- 
mall marizing the chapter, together with hypothetical case problems and 


“ae actual case problems. 
parts: 
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No Place Like Home 


“*For years,” she said, “I didn’t know where my hus- 
band spent his evenings. One night I came home early, 


and there he was.” 
eee 


Good Reason 
Father: “‘ Willie, were you quiet at school today?” 
Willie: “‘T’ll say so! I went to sleep as soon as I got 


there, and the teacher said she’d punish anyone who 


woke me up.” 
eee 


Credit Customer 
“Have you really shown me everything you have in 
the shop?” 
“Not quite, Madam. We have an overdue account 
of yours on our books if you would care to see it.” 
e 2 8 
Diagnosis 
Doctor: “‘The best thing for you to do is to give up 
drinking and smoking, get up early every morning, and 
go to bed early every night.” 


Patient: ““Somehow, doctor, I don’t deserve the best. 


What’s second best?”’ 
eee 


Different Techniques 
Pvt.: ““What’s the best way to teach a girl to swim?”’ 


PFC. “That requires technique.— First you put your 
left arm around her waist, then you gently take her left 
hand and .. .” 


Pvt.: “She’s my sister.” 
PFC.: ““Oh—push her off the dock.” 
ee e@ 
Music Appreciation 
The celebrated soprano was singing a solo when 


Bobby said to his mother, referring to the conductor 
of the orchestra: 


“Why does that man hit at that woman with a stick?” 

“But he isn’t hitting at her,” replied the mother. 

**Well, then, what’s she hollerin’ for?” 

eee 
Mountain Corn 

The famous artist was painting in the mountains and 
wanted a live subject for one of his sketches. 

“T'll give you $5.00, he said to a languid native, “‘if 
you will let me paint you.” 


The mountaineer girl’s eyes gleamed but she said 
nothing for a moment or two. 


“That’s easy money, stranger, I’ll haff to admit. I 
was just wonderin’ how I’d get th’ paint off aft’ wards.” 
eee 


A Bachelor 


“Daddy, what is a bachelor?” 


**A bachelor, my boy, is a man who didn’t have a car 
when he was young.” 
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The Little Things 


It’s the little things that bother 
And put us on the rack; 
You can sit upon a mountain 
But you can’t sit on-a tack. 
eee 
The Long and Short of It 
“*He is so short and she is so tall. It must be funny 
to see them kiss each other goodbye.” 
“They don’t. He just looks up at her and sighs, 
“So long’.” 
eee 
Backwards 
Freshman: “Give me a shovel, quick. Percival is 
stuck in the mud up to his shoetops.” 
Sophomore: “‘ Why doesn’t he walk out?” 
Freshman: “He’s in head first.” 
e 8 ¢ 
Confusing 
A Frenchman was relating his experience in studying 
the English language. He said: “When I first discovered 
that if I was quick, I was fast; that if I was tied, I was 
fast; if I spent too freely, I was fast; and that not to 
eat was to fast, I was discouraged. But when I came 
across the sentence, ‘The first one won one one-dollar 
prize.’ I gave up trying.” 
eee 
Optimism 
A passerby saw two teams of youngsters playing 
baseball in a southern town. He asked one of the boys 
what the score was. 
““We’re behind 28 to 0,” was the.reply. 
“Well,” said the stranger, “you don’t look very dis- 
couraged about a score like that.” 


“Discouraged? We ain’t discouraged. We ain't 
come to bat yet.” 
ee 


Sharing It 


He got out of bed at 2:00 a.m., threw a dressing 
gown over his pajamas, and galloped down two flights 
of stairs to his landlord’s flat. 


He rapped sharply. No answer. He knocked again, 
and again. Finally the door opened. A sleepy-eyed 
landlord stuck his head out. 


“Well,” he demanded. “What do you want?” 
The other took a deep breath. 


“T just want to inform you,” he said, “that I won't 
be able to pay the rent this month.” 


“Ts that why you woke me in the middle of the night’ 
Couldn’t you tell me that in the morning?” 
The other nodded. 


“Certainly,” he admitted. “But why should I worry 
alone?” 
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Business Principles 
and Management 





_ NEW SECOND EDITION 


By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business management, business organization, 
advanced business, business administration, or business organization and 
management. It introduces many topics that are not covered in other specific 
business courses and ties together much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the student to get a practical working 
understanding of business organization, business procedures, and business 
management. 


In order to motivate and to make the presentation realistic, the student starts with 
the organization of a business and proceeds on through the study of all the 
essentials of operating and managing a business. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon small businesses because most businesses are small. 


This is an especially practical book because the authors avoid a theoretical 
treatment of principles. The discussions deal with specific details of procedure, 
organization, and management. Many concrete examples are used, and numer- 
ous illustrations serve to make the principles meaningful. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


post 60, with experience in high schools and busi- 
eges, desires position in business college in the 

Can teach Gregg shorthand, higher accounting, 
and other commercial subjects. Also has experience 
managing a small school. ill accept moderate salary 
at the beginning. Address, No. 58. 


Commercial teacher of more than 12 years’ experience, 
licensed in Kentucky and Indiana, now available for im- 
mediate teaching assignment... Is interested in mission 
schools where a commercial course is desired. Will con- 
sider position in public high school. Address, No. 59. 


Thoroughly experienced instructor and administrator 
desires position as manager, assistant manager, or head 
of accounting department of a strong school. Might 
— buying. Available about December 15. Address, 

‘o. 60. 


Young man, veteran, desires teaching position in busi- 
ness school in Middle West. Is qualified to teach account- 
ing, law, and mathematics. During past year has taught 
= oe basis in large business school. Address, 

o. 69. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced business college teacher of 
Gregg shorthand, filing, and business English for school 
in northern Illinois. Good salary. Long-established 
school. Address, No. 61. 


WANTED: Young woman to teach stenographic sub- 
jects. Good salary for one whose educational quailifi- 
cations and experience merit it. Address, No. 62. 


WANTED: Experienced man teacher who can handle 
penmanship, law, bookkeeping, and arithmetic. Good 


salary. Address, Mountain State College, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. 


One of the good business colleges of the Pacific Coast 
desires a teacher to handle the secretarial subjects and 
will pay a capable teacher a good salary. Address, No. 70. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To purchase or lease a business school in 
the vicinity of northern New Jersey or lower Manhattan. 
Preferably one with 50 students which can be handled 
with two or three teachers. Address, No. 63. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Small secretarial school located in a city 
of about 45,000 and surrounded by several smaller cities 
ms Yeas Approved for G.I. training. Address, 

0. 64. 


FOR SALE: Three-teacher school established for 44 
years in choice location in West. No competition as 
state will not approve. Nearest competition 150 miles. 
Equipment inventory $18,000. Has contract for many 
years with two states for training rehabilitation students. 
Approved for veterans. All high schools friendly. Has 
fine class of students; no credits. Whole area prosperous. 
Reputation of school excellent. Price reasonable. Owner 
entering another business. Address, No. 65. 


FOR SALE: Privately owned business college located 
in southern West Virginia. Excellent opportunities for 
building large enrollment. Price reasonable. Owner 
leaving state. Address, No. 66. 
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FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher business school 
with excellent reputation. Located in North Carolina. 
Splendid location; good enrollment; complete modern 
equipment. me for G.I. training. Girls’ dormi- 
tory provided. Ideal for man-and-wife operation. Ad- 
dress, No. 67. 


FOR SALE: Medium-sized business school. Usually 
has 80-100 students in day school and 30-40 in night 
school. Located in city of 17,500 which is a trading center 
for rich irrigated valley. Business mostly rural and a¢gri- 
cultural. Tuition rates: day school, $30 a month; night 
school, $15. Address, No. 68. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Seventy single, solid oak, business college 
desks with lift lids and bookracks. Also 35 double desks; 
solid oak; as ¢ as new. All to be sold at a bargain. 
These are extras bought in a large purchase. Address, 
P. W. Errebo, President, State Business College, Miami, 
Oklahoma. 








What is Clerical Record Keeping? 
(Continued from page 101) 


need a good course in fundamentals of book- 
keeping in order to manage their everyday 
affairs as owners of small businesses, as 
employees seeking advancement in the firms 
for which they will work, and as employees 
in firms where they are taking responsibilities 
for certain bookkeeping tasks when they 
leave school. 

LET’S NOT LOSE OUR PROGRESS. Apparently 
many of the present-day writers and 
speakers in business education have for- 
gotten that it has only been recent in our 
educational history that young people en- 
tered business colleges with an eighth-grade 
education or less, and that in these business 
colleges they were trained for bookkeeping 
jobs that required a sound knowledge of 
bookkeeping to handle the job. Can it be 
that the present-day teacher with all the 
improved methods and materials cannot do 
for tenth-, eleventh-, or twelfth-grade boys 
and girls what the business colleges could do; 
for eighth-grade learners? 

The bookkeeping teacher today has far 
greater advantage than ever before in the 
teaching of bookkeeping. Textbooks are 
more simple, supplementary material is more 
plentiful, testing materials are available, 
realism has been built into some textbooks, 
and the textbook authors of some texts have 
capitalized on everything that is known 
about the psychology of learning. 
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Simplified — Streamlined — Modernized 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 


and 


ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


This new edition is simplified, streamlined, and modern- 
ized. It is much more than simply a statement of prin- 
ciples and a compilation of prcblems. It is designed for 
scientific, logical, efficient, and simple presentation. 
In the first chapter, the student is shown how all book- 
keeping records begin. He is carried through a series 
of simple steps carefully illustrated with all new terms 
defined, all principles summarized, and the principles 
applied through questions, problems, and _ projects. 
Periodically there are optional practice sets for further 
laboratory practice. 


The vocabulary is simple and nontechnical. The prin- 
ciples are gradually unfolded and expanded through a 
series of cycles. All terminology, procedures, and 
stationery that are used and illustrated are strictly 
standard. They are based upon the modern uses of 
business forms and the practices of accountants. The 
procedures are also in accord with the requirements of 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code. 


19th 
Edition 


20th Century is already 
setting new records of 
popularity. The nine- 
teenth edition is already 
adopted in Oregon, 
Indiana, Tennessee, 
Alabama, New Mexico, 
Mississippi, and North 
Carolina ...and in nu- 
merous Cities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago 


EET November, 1947 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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A. V. A. Meeting 


The program committee of the business 
education association of the American Vo- 
cational Association, under the direction of 
Dr. William R. Blackler, assistant state 
supervisor, Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
is organizing an interesting. program for 
its meeting to be held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on December 16-18. The theme of 
the meeting will be ““What’s New in Busi- 
ness Education?” 

On Monday, December 15, the state 
supervisors of distributive education will 
hold their annual meeting. 


On Tuesday, December 16, the program 
will consist of a symposium explaining the 
organization and setup of the Los Angeles 
merchandising training institute. This will 
be followed by a symposium on labor re- 
lations in business. Outstanding workers in 
labor relations, including management and 
labor, have been invited to participate in 
this symposium. 

The first section on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 16, will be for teachers and super- 
visors of general business and office occu- 
pations. The theme of this meeting will be 
“The Communications Phase of Business.” 
Demonstrations and explanations of various 
types of recording machines, both voice and 
manual, will be explained, illustrated, and 
demonstrated. The second section will be 
for supervisors of distributive education. 
At this round-table meeting, each state 
has been requested to report on recent 
developments in distributive education. 
States will be asked to prepare mimeo- 
graphed digests. of new programs for dis- 
tribution at the meeting. A general dis- 
cussion will follow. 

Wednesday, December 17, will be de- 
voted to field visits, one of which will be 
to Sears Roebuck’s mail-order department. 
A luncheon meeting at the Hotel Alexandria 
will be held on Wednesday. This meeting 
will honor certain business groups who have 
contributed to the program of business 
education. 

One of the sectional meetings on December 
18 will be for general business and office 
teachers and supervisors and will be devoted 
to a symposium on “What’s New in Busi- 
ness Education?’ A sectional meeting for 
distributive education teachers and super- 
visors will stress audio-visual materials in 
occupational training. Showings and demon- 
strations of recent training films will be the 
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major part of this program. Also op 
Thursday morning, there will be a general 
meeting of the business education section, 
at which time two outstanding speakers on 
business education will discuss phases of 
the topic, “What’s Ahead for Busines 
Education?” 

Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief, Bureau of Busj- 
ness Education, California State Department 
of Education, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, will have general 
charge of the business education section 
meeting. 

* e e 


Virginia Business Education Meeting 


The Virginia Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting on Friday, 
October 17, at the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond. Mrs. Elizabeth Burmahln, 
president, who was recently appointed 
principal of the Lynchburg Public Schools 
night classes, presided at the meeting. 


The meeting opened with a luncheon at 
1:00 p.m. The speakers for the afternoon 
were: “A New Approach to the Teaching 
of Shorthand”’—Louis A. Leslie, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City, and 
“Office Practice for All Prospective Office 
Workers”—Dr. Peter L. Agnew, associate 
professor of education, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 








Skill Building in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 119) 


the learner’s mind. Trying too early for this 
type of achievement, the typist develops a 
slow, hesitant typing stroke that is in sharp 
contrast to the rapid, powerful stroke he 
should be learning. No “speed-up” of this 
fumbling stroke will produce the fluent 
motions of the expert. In fact, we have 
learned that the correct, fast motions of the 
expert typist are not slow motions acceler- 
ated; they are different motions altogether. 
Therefore, it is essential that the beginning 
typing student acquire correct stroking 
habits and skill in machine operation at the 
beginning of the course, and that the perfect- 
copy goal be postponed until he knows how 
to type and can type in good form. 

Notice that the perfect-copy goal is post 
poned. It is not forgotten. Accuracy in type 
writing is the ultimate goal of every type 
writing course, and this goal is best achieved 
by first insistence upon correct techniques. 


—¥ “Wes BALANCE SHEET 





